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“God made the country and man made the town,” Cowper declared. 
And there are those who go so far as to say, ““Let God make the country, 
and let man make the town.” In other words, nature is at home in the 
country, art at home in the town; and the country man, if he desires art, 
must go to town for art, and the townsman, if he craves nature, must 
go to the country for nature. To put this creed a little more pointedly: 
the abundance of nature will suffice for the countryman without art; 
the townsman can very well get along without nature when supplied with 
art. 

We have stated the doctrine of the artless countryside and country 
home so baldly in order to take plain issue with it. 

Art is not a substitute for nature. The fine arts discover a thought, 
a character, in the manifoldness of nature; detach it, embody it, place the 
embodiment on an eminence for the delight of those who live immersed 
in nature. Whereupon the beautiful thought, the wonderful meaning, 
‘the piquant character wrought out by the artist becomes a part of 
man’s own warm experience, and enters his mind and dwells in his emo- 
tions, becomes in a very real sense his. The embodiment, the “work 
of art”, remains on a wall, on a book shelf, or may be destroyed, even; 
but it has played its réle. 

The thing we are trying briefly to suggest—not to prove or demonstrate 
by any means—is that the repository of the beautiful, the esthetic, is after 
all the mind of man, whether that man be townsman or countryman; 
it is not the museum, the park, the theater, the library,—or even the 
walls, mantles, and floors of the dwelling house. The individual may not 
afford to own many so-called “works of art;” but this does not mean that 
he can not have the values. One may not own Harvard University; 
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but it is possible for even a poor boy to incorporate the values of that 
vast educational organism into his life and career. 

With this general thesis in the fore-front, namely, that “works of art” 
are embodiments and interpretations of beautiful, harmonious thoughts 
detached from the luxuriant tangle of nature and life,—thoughts to be 
induced or created in the mind of man—let us go on toward the rural 
home and its economy to see how art may find its place there. 

Three broad objectives discover themselves in the rural home; two of 
these are found in any home; and the third is peculiar to the farm home 
only because farming is a unique occupation, requiring that the house 
and home shall be closely identified with and organized into the business 
which contributes the means of livelihood to the home. 

The first objective is, as we view it, a mode of life to furnish to the 
man and wife a maximum of experience, happiness, and way of service 
to the world. This objective is the universal objective of men and 
women; a satisfying life, a participation in life at the full, a discharge of 
the obligations implied in life itself. The man has his own life to live; 
the woman has her own life to live; they each seek by the method of 
family and home to realize themselves, after the manner of men and 
women of all ages. 

The second objective is also universal. It is the child, children. Man 
longs for a child, as he longs for knowledge, for friends, for possessions, 
a name and power; nay, even as he longs for food and livelihood. The 
desire for children may without fancifulness be placed among those wants 
of man which are termed “economic” because their satisfaction requires 
effort, resources, and the expenditure of energy. The child is an eco- 
nomic good, certainly as much as man-labor is an economic good. This 
becomes more and more apparent as we understand that the desire for 
a child is always conditioned on economic factors; not just a child; but a 
healthy, normal child; a growing, well-fed child; a good, virtuous child; an 
intelligent, resourceful child; a pleasing, loving child; an industrious 
child; a socialized child. The contingent factors enveloping the child 
cost something: money, time, labor. The kind of children the 
home has for an objective is so essentially economic that it forms the 
large item in the pure economics of the home. 

The third objective of the rural home is a profitable occupation. 
The parents and children and all the equipment of the house and home are 
geared up and into the pursuit of this objective on the farm more 
thoroughly than the city home addresses itself to the city occupation. 
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These three objectives will engage the purposes and the planning and 
the distribution of the energies of the home, if not equally, at least with 
recognition of their equal legitimacy. While the three objectives may 
be conceived of and treated as competitors with one another for the 
expenditure of economic resources, in any rational, well-managed home 
a cooperative harmony is theoretically possible among them. It is true 
that in some the business of farming has tyrannized over the other objec- 
tives, and it may be that in other homes parents have sacrificed for the 
children their own growth and possibly shortened their own lives; still, 
it is pretty well established that in the run of farm homes the three objec- 
tives are in fair equilibrium. 

What, then, can be ventured as to the place of art in the home with this 
three-fold objective? 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ Yes, but a “thing of beauty” 
must be perceived as such. The farm home, immersed as it is in physical 
nature, is in danger of being overwhelmed with the mass attack and 
superabundance of nature’s forces. The very intimacy of the home with 
earth and sky and stream and wood and animal life, might, unless 
guarded, plainly brutalize the personalities in the home. Is not this the 
sad event where the wail of “drudgery” comes up out of the land? 
Even religion with its mission of hope, optimism, faith, may simply 
reflect austerity, penalty, conscience. 

The happiness of parents and the happy youth of the children in the 
home both require the ministration of those wonderful, beautiful, glorious 
concepts which—seen by the artist’s eye in the every day of farm life,and 
seized, detached, erected for all to see—enrich the happiness of home life. 
This calls for artists of farm life. The medium of the beautiful may be 
plastic art, painting, drama, pageantry, song or story. The original 
of each may be located anywhere. The replicas will find their way into 
home, school, church, bank, store until the concept is a part of farm 
life. But let us look into the special réles for art in the rural home. 

Farm homes, way, down inside where the life is acute, where the hopes 
live, where the expectations are immediate or far away, are wondrously 
various. If anyone is trying to adjust all the economic factors within 
the farm to the realization of the three objectives, he must forecast 
and plan for the whole span of the home, at least in some measure. 
Homes have about the same span of active years, and normal homes 
present several very distinct stages within the span, each characterized by 
peculiar tensions which give a peculiar slant to the aims of the household. 
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These acute stages may be designated as: 1, child hygiene; 2, child 
education; 3, child vocation. 

The first twelve years of the home (possibly a few years more or less) 
are marked on the one hand by the tension and stress of child-bearing, 
child-feeding, child-habiting, and, on the other hand, by the deepening 
experience of the man and wife in the limitations of life itself, and further- 
more by the struggle to accumulate capital with a small labor power. 

The succeeding twelve years (more or less) are marked by the tension 
and strains of child-educating on the one hand, by vigorous broad experi- 
ence with the world on the part of the parents, and an increased labor 
supply in the struggle with the farm enterprise on the other hand. 

The next eight years (more or less) are marked by the tension and 
anxieties of child-vocationalizing on the one hand, ripened experience 
with life on the part of the parents, a maximum of labor and capital in 
operating the farm. 

After these three stages, there come in succession the child-flown home 
with bewildered parents and declining farm enterprise; and the sunset 
home, with grandchildren and small farm enterprise or none. 

The home, the farm, both home economics and farm economics, will 
make a decided turn at these three points. The span of the home over 
these critical stages is about a generation, and the economics of the home 
and farm will take into account this whole span and these more or 
less distinct stages in the parceling out of its energies, resources, and 
ideals. 

And how does art relate itself to the span and stages in the home? 
How will it maintain itself in connection with the constant factors or 
elements in the homemaking and farm-working process, and how will it 
change with the changing and variable factors? The house, clothes, 
meals, use of money are permanent. Age, power, experience, capital, 
income, social relations are variable. There appears to be a home and 
farm economy for each stage. Is there a correspondingly changing and 
significant place for art in these three economies? 

The answer is yes. Viewing the whole span of the home, viewing the 
many competitors of art,—such as health, comfort, knowledge, money- 
making, amusement, justice, idleness, work—the place of art in the first 
stage of the rural home, when capital is scarce, income small, household 
equipment meagre, experience still narrow, is stoutly to defend the home 
against the entrance, encroachment, and intrenchment of the ugly, the 
graceless, the inharmonious, the irrevelant. Musical instruments may 
be lacking, books and pictures may be few, the interior of the house may 
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be simple approaching bareness, in fine the ability to surround the mem- 
bers of the home with beautiful objects may be severely restricted; but 
one service the ideal of art will perform, must perform in this stage: 
to keep the home from the accumulation of the ugly. Keeping out the 
unbeautiful until the beautiful may arrive is well worth emphasis when 
the home is unable physically to lavish upon itself the objects of beauty. 
Simplicity can hardly err, if it remains simple. Those objects which 
come trickling in shall pass muster as beautiful. The incongruous, the 
freakish shall be barred. One perfectly beautiful thing in the house, 
about the house, upon the person, shall save the house and the person 
until more beauty comes. This stage of the home is one of quest and 
trial. Its economy is to “try all things; and art will fill well its place 
by standing on guard at the threshold against the surge of ugliness. 

In the economy of the second stage, art cannot, in fact need not, simply 
stand on guard. Habit now stands on guard. The ideals of the children 
are taking creative form, seeking action in deeds. They are modeling 
clay, mixing colors, singing songs, reading romance. Art must boldly 
enter the home and ally itself with its competitors, health, knowledge, 
amusement, work. Art will make itself felt as a sine gua xon of all 
desirable aims saying, “This thing we make shall be beautiful.””’ The 
labor of the children will be directed to the environs of the house. Trees, 
shrubs, flowers, vines will be their materials. They will create beauty 
about them with materials that lend themselves easily to grace, transient 
though they be. This is when music enters. The children, each with 
his instrument, make the living room a music room. Now also books lie 
on the table, especially the few fine books that bring the hope and disci- 
pline of writers who know life. Here the ideal of fineness, harmony in 
word and thought comes. The creation of beauty with materials at hand 
is the key in the midst of adaptation and organization of activities into 
that education which equips with character. 

The home economy of the third stage, when the home has reached its 
climacteric, calls upon art for its finest service. The children are about 
to swarm out and form an economy, each for himself. The house, inside 
and out, its furnishings, its tableware, its kitchen and work appointments, 
the relation of the house to the farm and farm equipment, now show the 
result of a score and more years of experience and accumulation. The 
final, lasting home impressions will be made. The few pieces of cherished 
art, of mother’s long-waited selection, of father’s keen desire, will be found, 
purchased, placed. The ideals of the home will receive their finishing 
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touches. The children going into vocations and homes of their own 
shall carry the unmistakable note of the absolute worth of beauty. 

The concept of a rationalized farm home, understood in its function, 
span, and stages,—a concept carried in the mind and heart of all home 
economists—should be a great factor in restoring to home economy some 
of the influence lost in the last few decades through the bewilderment of 
the family in the midst of rapidly developing social institutions. When 
the farm home “comes back” in power and function, we shall find art 
occupying its rightful place in the economy of the household. The 
abundance of nature will but give the greater opportunity to the dis- 
cerning eye and ear to select the thought that thrills all hearts with 
delight. The countryman will not hesitate to assimilate all the works of 
art that the town can afford; and he will live a better life on the farm 
because his house and home are founded on beauty as well as on work. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR COMMERCIAL RESEARCH IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


CARLOTTA C. GREER 
Research Kitchen American Stove Company, and East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


In the business world there is an increasing number of opportunities 
for women with home economics training to do research and testing. 
In the hope of learning what training and qualifications are necessary 
for such work, a questionnaire was recently sent to a few women engaged 
in it, and their replies have aided in analyzing the problem. 

There appear to be several outstanding requirements for success, one 
being the ability to influence the actions of others, that is, the ability to 
see things from another person’s point of view and to persuade the other 
person to see things from one’s own point of view. This ability is special- 
ly important to home economics women in business because they are for 
the most part doing pioneer work. A home economics department in a 
business concern is in most cases a new venture. The viewpoint of a 
home economist is unknown or at least little known to men in business 
and commercial work. It is necessary for her to persuade the business 
man to see things from her point of view. But in order to accomplish 
this effectively, she must first get the business man’s point of view. 
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The ability to influence the actions of others is not peculiar to research 
and testing for business firms. It is equally important in teaching. 
A teacher must get the pupils’ viewpoint to appreciate their experiences 
and previous training, see their problems through “young eyes,” and 
analyze their methods of study and thinking. The teacher who does 
this invariably “gets across” the things she desires to teach. 

I recall an inscription on the walls of a college class room, “Knowledge 
is Power.” This, it seems to me, is the idea upon which I was brought 
up; I was taught that the person who knows much, who is honest and 
persevering, is sure to succeed. It did not enter my consciousness in 
either school or college that skill in dealing with people, in getting on 
with them, was also a necessary factor in success. A realization and 
appreciation of this ability was one of the things I learned later. Every 
young woman who is studying home economics, whether she plans to 
teach some phase of it or to engage in business, needs skill to 
deal with people and to get on with them. 

Among the things asked in the questionnaire referred to was, “What 
training did you have in college which has been of specific benefit to you 
in your commercial work relating to home economics?” One woman 
replied “I cannot fail to speak of the course in psychology which was 
presented to us by a genius who left with us a living science. I cannot 
tell you of all the problems of human relations in professional and business 
life that this particular course has helped me to solve. I firmly believe 
that it should be given to every home economics worker irrespective of 
here future life work. She can use it in her home; she can use it in the 
class room; she can use it a thousand times in her business career.” 
Since this woman speaks of the genius who taught this course as leaving 
with his students a living science and then makes mention of the problems 
of human relations in professional and business life that this course helped 
her to solve, we do not doubt that a study of the relation of an individual 
to his fellowmen and the ability to get on one with another formed an 
important element in the effectiveness of this training in psychology. 

The desire to serve is generally understood as essential in the work of a 
teacher. To a real teacher (and the majority of them seem to me true 
blue) the satisfaction that comes from serving is one of the outstanding 
compensations. Service, however, is not limited to the teaching pro- 
fession. As Mr. Harrison told us in Chicago, it is becoming more 
essential in any highly competitive line of trade to understand and 
respond to the consumer’s demand. 
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One of my duties as director of a commercial research kitchen is to 
answer correspondence. Whether a woman writes to know at what 
temperature to bake a pie or how to plan balanced menus, I must be of 
service to her, I must give her, if possible, the information or help she 
desires and needs. The attention given to serving the consumer is one 
of the interesting features of commercial work. To test processes of 
oven cooking, to determine practically and scientifically the possibilities 
of a heat-regulated oven, is the work of our research kitchen; the depart- 
ment was created and is operated for the purpose of serving the consumer. 

The attitude of service assets itself again in the selection of material 
for investigation and testing. Analysis of the inquiries that come from 
home managers and housekeepers enables us to choose problems whose 
solution will lead to the preparation of material helpful to the consumer 
of the company’s products. 

The ability to carry on scientific experiments and testing and to draw 
correct conclusions from the results implies special scientific training. 
The ideals, habits, and concepts of accuracy, persistency, resourcefulness, 
openmindedness, and a recognition of cause and effect so essential in the 
study of science are necessary in research and testing. In addition, the 
woman who anticipates doing such work in the business field must, in 
interpreting the results of her testing, be able to look at it from all 
angles. She must analyze the processes and conditions involved and 
make sure what are the underlying causes of certain results. Invaluable 
for this are the keenness of perception and the sound judgment gained 
from the study of such exact sciences as chemistry and physics. In this 
connection the statement of a woman engaged in textile testing is sig- 
nificant: ‘‘We have a good many applications from girls trained in home 
economics for positions in the textile laboratory, but so far the chief 
difficulty in their way has been lack of sufficient and thorough training 
in chemistry and physics. Therefore, as a rule we are forced to take 
chemists and give them textile training because it is easier to teach 
them about textiles than to teach the home economics girls the funda- 
mentals of chemical analysis and physical testing. As a rule the home 
economics specialists in foods have a better scientific training than the 
home economics specialists in textiles and clothing. Now that work 
with textiles is rapidly developing on a scientific basis, there is an urgent 
need in the home economics departments for strictly scientific courses 
along this line.” 

The need of thorough courses in chemistry is mentioned by several 
other women to whom the questionnaire was sent. Two women engaged 
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in testing household appliances regretted the absence of a course in 
mechanical and electrical engineering in their training. There is 
evidently need of sound and practical courses in physics. 

Another woman emphasized the importance of training in accom- 
plishing work promptly and quickly. An undue amount of time is 
usually required by a pupil in doing an unfamiliar piece of work. If 
work of high standard is demanded, it cannot be finished too quickly 
by the young pupil, nevertheless, occasional drill in speed is necessary 
for effective training. 

In order to apply science sanely to the practical work of the home, 
one must know what conditions in the home actually are. In reply to 
the question, “What training did you fail to receive in college which 
would have been of specific benefit to you in your commercial work 
relating to home economics?” one woman wrote: “The average home 
economics course to-day trains workers surrounded by ideal conditions, 
not conditions as they actually exist in the large percentage of American 
homes. The home economics business woman must meet conditions as 
they actually exist in all sections of the country, and not as we should like 
to have them exist.’ This charge is in many instances well founded. 
It makes us believe that more attention should be given in home eco- 
nomics courses to practical sociology, that greater efiort should be made 
to study the needs and conditions of homes in different types of com- 
munities and the remedies and constructive processes required to improve 
the homes. 

It is because many women have not had training in home economics 
and do not have the proper standards regarding household management 
and food preparation that I must do my utmost to make our work 
cover every possible test. If, for example, we are attempting to deter- 
mine the best way for roasting chicken, the most efiective temperature 
and the correct time, we must experiment on both tender young roasting 
chickens and tough fowls. In cake baking we must consider what differ- 
ence in the results is due to such factors as the use of pans of various 
sizes. 

The woman in the home has not the time or energy to pursue fussy 
and time-consuming operations, and therefore in our business of meeting 
the demands of the consumer, we attempt to work out methods which are 
as simple, time-saving and efficient as possible. In the case of an 
efficiency device such as the one with which I work, its purpose would be 
defeated if we advised manipulating it in an inefficient manner. For 
example, we never advise a change of temperature after the food is once 
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in the oven, unless we have determined that it is impossible to get 
satisfactory results by using a uniform baking temperature. 

An interesting illustration of the application of science to the solution 
of household problems is seen in the work on the internal temperatures of 
foods being processed in the oven. Before we can tell accurately what is 
the best method for processing different foods we must know how high 
the temperature rises in the interior of the jar of food, and also how fast 
the heat passes into the food. A thermocouple is very satisfactory for 
measuring the temperature of the interior of the jar during the processing. 
The thermocouple is a device in which two wires of different metals are 
joined together in two places. When these wires are passed through the 
walls of an oven and one of the junctions is inserted in a jar of food being 
processed, an electric current is set up. If the other junction is kept at 
constant temperature and the thermocouple is connected with an 
instrument known as a potentiometer, it is possible to determine the 
temperature of the food at the spot in contact with the hot junction of the 
wires. 

The thermocouple can also be used for determining the rate of heat 
penetration to the center of a food such as a piece of meat which is being 
roasted in the oven, but for this purpose we ordinarily use a thermometer 
because it is more convenient and gives satisfactory results. By having 
a glass door on our oven and using a flash light, we can read the tempera- 
ture without opening the oven door. 

The ability to write clearly is an important part of commercial work in 
research and testing. If the experimental work is to be a real service, 
if it is to accomplish its mission, the results must be expressed in clear- 
cut English which the layman can understand. A newspaper woman who 
answered the questionnaire spoke of her training in English as absolutely 
essential in her specialized work, and added: “The ability to state in 
readable English the results of laboratory and kitchen work is of funda- 
mental importance in my field. Training in this ability is especially 
neglected in home economics courses.” 

One of the interesting experiences in the class room is to write material, 
assign it to pupils for a lesson, and then observe the meaning and ideas 
the pupils get from it. How often the teacher finds that because a sub- 
ject was familiar to her, she had failed to make it explicit enough for the 
novice to understand. In preparing material for pupils in school, the 
writer must keep in mind that perhaps the subject is being introduced 
for the first time. In expressing the results of our research and testing 
in the form of directions to be used by the home manager and house- 
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keeper, we endeavor to make the directions very explicit and clear. We 
believe that much care should be taken to make the statements perfectly 
comprehensible to the average woman,—to make it impossible for her to 
misinterpret our directions. In short, we endeavor to make our written 
work fool proof. 

One of the finest developments of our age is the application of science 
to cure a man’s ills, to make him safer, more efficient, and more comfort- 
able. The progress made by applying scientific principles to the pre- 
vention and cure of disease is great. The progress made by applying 
scientific principles to the work of men and women in industry, and to 
their work in the home is great. However, much more remains to be 
done in all these fields. As home economists, it is our obligation to make 
the workings of the home more efficient, more comfortable, and more 
satisfactory. Much can be accomplished in this direction if scientific 
principles are applied sanely to household activities. 

This discussion of the qualifications for commercial research in home 
economics may be summed up as follows: 

1. The ability to influence others. 

2. The desire to serve. 

3. The ability to experiment and test scientifically, and to draw con- 
clusions from the results. 

4. The ability to apply science sanely to the practical work of the home. 

5. The ability to write clearly. 

One is often asked which kind of work is more satisfying, school or 
business. My answer is that both types of work are educational and a 
combination of the two is especially interesting. Among the educational 
problems those of the secondary school seem particularly real and far- 
reaching. The secondary school teacher meets the live problem of 
teaching pupils to study, whereas the teacher of more advanced subjects, 
in some cases at least, needs only to direct students who already know 
how to study. However, the intensive work of the average public 
school teacher ordinarily affords little time for experimenting and in- 
vestigation. It would seem, then, a satisfaction for a public school 
teacher to be able to combine her school work with business so as to 
spend a portion of each day in experimental work,—to solve some of the 
problems which her work as a teacher suggests. At this time one type 
of work seems to supplement the other, and each is enriched by the other. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF HOME ECONOMICS IN THE 
FIELD OF NUTRITION 


MARGARET SAWYER 
Director, Nutrition Service, American Red Cross 


Almost before the subject of home economics has succeeded in 
justifying its existence and being accorded academic respectability, it is 
being faced with a social movement so wide-spread and insistent that 
the original idea of training young women in the particulars of home- 
making to be applied to their own homes, is receiving a challenge which 
cannot be ignored. What have been very properly considered as the 
fundamentals, food, shelter and clothing, are becoming extended and 
amplified and at the same time interpreted in terms of public health, 
social service, and commercial enterprise. 

In discussing the responsibility of home economics in the field of 
nutrition we are concerned, of course, only with the readjustments and 
reinterpretations which it will be forced to make under the subject of 
food. Concomitant with the larger vision and increased activities in 
public health has been the tremendous amount of scientific research in 
nutrition, bringing forward results which are directly applicable in the 
solving of some of the urgent problems of public health. In attempting 
to make immediate application of these isolated facts have come the 
crusades, the campaigns, the slogans, and the health weeks, which, if 
they have served no larger purpose, have helped to call the attention 
of the more conservative educators and investigators to the necessity 
of interpreting the results of research in such a way that the awakened 
public will receive permanent good, instead of mere temporary stimu- 
lation. 

Results of research as well as clinical evidence show not only that the 
“sound nutrition of the individual and the family is the foundation of 
public health,” that remedial work leads inevitably to preventive, 
that child welfare points to baby welfare and baby welfare to pre- 
natal work with the mother,—but also that nutrition is a matter of 
careful education and not the application of food formule ad Jib. 

In analyzing the work now being attempted in the name of nutrition 
it is found that the best results are obtained by workers who have 
received formal training in home economics and who have thus gained, 
in addition to a thorough knowledge of the science of nutrition, the 
ability to relate this to the purposes and circumstances of the home. 
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While in general home economics students have not been trained in 
the special technique of social work, they have been drawn into the 
movement in one way or another, although their exact place has not 
always been clearly recognized or defined. Until recently most social 
agencies have failed to see the need for trained nutritionists and have 
attempted to carry on their work with personnel made up of physicians, 
nurses, and social workers. However, more progressive agencies are 
employing trained nutrition workers who not only assist greatly in 
rendering intelligent relief and in solving social and economic mal- 
adjustments, but are developing sound educational programs which 
include instruction in the requisites of sound nutrition, and for children, 
as well as adults. 

The same sort of educational work is carried on in the out-patient 
departments of many hospitals. Here the dietitian not only conducts 
educational work with the patients in the clinics, but follows them into 
their homes and gives them specific help in solving the food problems of 
the entire family. No longer does the hospital confine its efforts to 
remedial work. It, too, must take advantage of every opportunity to 
teach positive health to its patients. While the contact with the family 
may be only through a sick child, the hospital cannot dodge its re- 
sponsibility for giving the mother instruction which may obviate a 
repetition of the illness. 

The nutrition worker on the staff of a visiting nurse association is a 
recent acquisition. Heretofore the nurse was supposed to be equipped 
by her nursing training to handle all dietary problems in connection 
with her work; now, however, leading nurses are recognizing the dif- 
ference in the professional equipment of the two groups, as is shown 
by the following excerpt from a letter written by Annie W. Goodrich, 
Dean of the School of Nursing at Yale University. 


No careful observer of the homes to which the visiting nurse is called could 
fail to realize that not only is the remedy of the immediate sickness situation 
dependent in no small measure upon a properly selected and prepared diet, but 
that the larger problem of the family is tied up in the question of nutrition as 
expressed in properly selected and prepared foods and the not less important 
item of a wisely applied budget. The body of scientific knowledge concerning 
this problem of nutrition, with all its ramifications, is available through the 
rapidly increasing number of highly qualified nutrition workers. No health 
program today therefore can be complete which does not provide that the 
public health nurse can relate the nutrition specialist to the family. 

It is true that the education of the family can be carried on to a certain 
extent in the health center or station, but further than that nutrition workers 
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should be available for expert instruction and advice in special cases of sick- 
ness or in homes where the situation does not permit that the mother shall come 
to the center, or where she would not profit by group instruction. 

The experiment in Morris Avenue, where the Red Cross carried our nursing 
service in conjunction with the nutrition work through Miss Edwards and an 
assistant, confirmed our opinion that the visiting nurse’s work is immeasurably 
forwarded by the provision of a nutrition worker for a given unit of population. 

The number of nutrition workers needed at present is probably less than the 
number of visiting nurses. I shall not venture to say what the proportion 
should be, as that is for the nutrition workers themselves to determine, but 
their place is so definitely established that it is my belief that even the foreigners 
who are in our midst will soon call and pay for such service as they now do for 
the services of the nurse. 


Many industrial plants and corporations have employed home eco- 
nomics women to manage their cafeterias and lunch rooms for employees, 
but only a few of these women have extended their work to include 
educational phases. In some cases, however, actual educational work 
is being carried on in the homes of the employees, through classes, and 
through articles in the house organ of the firm. 

Another progressive step has been taken by certain food companies 
in establishing departments for the express purpose of carrying on a 
consistent educational program; such a program will in the end result 
in teaching the public the essentials of sound nutrition and the impor- 
tance of the wise selection of food, at the same time, of course, dissemi- 
nating information concerning the food value of the company’s own 
products. 

Like health work under most other agencies, the first work in the 
schools was remedial in its nature and confined to mal-nourished 
children. Gradually, however, such programs are being made educa- 
tional and are being extended to include all of the children. As time 
goes on pressure from the schools will undoubtedly force one agency 
or another to extend this same sort of education to the pre-school and 
pre-natal periods through the education of the mother. 

Strangely enough, in the schools themselves, where the teacher of 
home economics has held a place for many years, we often find little 
connection between the home economics and the general health work. 
Health projects fostered by teachers of physical training, by school 
nurses, by parent-teacher associations, by women’s clubs, or by benev- 
olent volunteers may come and go, but this sort of home economics 
teacher ignores them all and proceeds calmly with her classes in cooking 
and sewing. 
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In the midst of all of the social movements which have been crowding 
to the front in the last few decades, it is not strange to find home eco- 
nomics educators somewhat bewildered as to their own path, neither is it 
to be expected that departments of home economics could have fore- 
seen what demands would be made and have trained their students to 
meet them. Now, however, these needs are now more clearly defined, 
and the time has come for departments of home economics to take 
stock of their offerings and see what modifications must be made to 
equip their students to meet this new responsibilit'c- 

The graduate of home economics must be prepared to meet the test— 
“the proof of the pudding is in the eating;’ in other words, if food 
instruction does not result in changed food habits and consequent 
improved health on the part of the individual, the effort expended is 
futile. Not only must the fundamentals of adequate diet be under- 
stood, but the significance must be seen of such factors as physical condi- 
tion, racial and religious prejudices, market facilities, income, and age. 
which always work to complicate the application of dietetic principles 
How many of our students during their undergraduate days actually 
did supervised field work where they had an opportunity to deal 
with a large number of families with their divergent needs and limita- 
tions? To be sure, they have been required to calculate, on paper, 
dietaries for that “family of five,” for a typhoid patient, for an obese 
lady, or perhaps for the “typical boy of twelve,” but it is quite another 
matter to translate these laboratory findings into terms which can be 
applied in a home, an agency, or an institution where limitations of 
personnel, time, and finances are acute. 

And is the situation in our home economics departments much better 
when we come to the preparation of teachers? We urge our girls who 
are going out as teachers to codéperate with the school physician, dentist, 
nurse, and physical training teacher in a health program for the entire 
school, but how many institutions have developed such a program for 
the school in which their students do their practice teaching? The 
hope evidently is that these young graduates will take upon themselves 
the responsibility of making their way and of asking for administrative 
adjustments which their Alma Mater seems to have evaded. 

The responsibility of home economics in the field of nutrition seems 
to resolve itself into two propositions; either we can continue to offer 
fundamentals and as much laboratory practice as is convenient, still 
hoping that the graduates will be able to make their way in uncharted 
fields,—as, fortunately, many have done—or we can frankly readjust 
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our courses to fit our students for a larger service. Unless we do the 
latter we will continue to act largely as dispensers of empirical infor- 
mation to an army of specialists in other lines who are facing the prob- 
lem of nutrition in addition to their own special work, and who, with 
this superficial instruction, can do little more than general propa- 
ganda work. 

The readjustments which have been urged will not necessitate radical 
changes in the subject matter of food teaching, since the ground work 
of this is well mapped out. It will be necessary, however, to shift the 
emphasis rather radically and also to provide the field practice indicated. 
Persons who have actually met and managed field situations and are 
qualified to lead in these special lines should be added to the staffs 
of our home economics departments. 

As has been pointed out, a thorough training in home economics has 
shown itself to be the most satisfactory basis for the scientific and 
practical application of nutrition in the field. Pioneers have shown 
that many positions which have long been filled by home economics 
graduates have great potentialities for development. In spite of this, 
few hospitals, few dietitians even, have appreciated the contribution 
that they should make to the educational work of the hospital. We 
have about twenty-five thousand home economics teachers in our public 
schools but few have made their instruction felt outside their own classes. 
The same can be said of the home economics women in social work who 
fail to translate their instruction into the every day living of their 
families. The immediate situation seems to demand that departments 
of home economics give opportunity for such persons to return for such 
supplementary study in both subject matter and methods as will enable 
them to appreciate better the relationship and responsibility which 
their home economics training gives them in the field of nutrition. 
Obviously such supplementary work would be along the same line as 
the special courses offered to prepare undergraduates for like positions. 

The relation of home economics in the field of nutrition means, if it 
means anything, that our departments will continue to teach the girl 
the fundamentals of homemaking with the expectation that she will 
apply these in her own home and with her own family, but it must also 
mean that she will be trained to see all this in its relation to society at 
large. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF INFORMATION TESTS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


CLARA M. BROWN 
University of Minnesota 


The general value and uses of objective tests in home economics was 
discussed in a previous paper.’ In the present article an attempt will 
be made to explain to teachers the essential steps in the formulation of 
such tests, and the methods of giving the tests and using the results. 

For a novice it is probably best to start out on a small scale. After 
one has attained reasonable proficiency in the construction of tests and 
has learned how to interpret results more accurately, one may attempt 
test-making and test-giving on a larger scale. My suggestion to the 
beginner would be that, before the next report on grades is due, she 
try one of the newer types of tests in place of the type which she has 
been accustomed to give. A teacher should not feel that because she 
is not an educational psychologist with special training in statistics 
there is no use in attempting anything. She will, of course, not do so 
good a piece of work as if she had more specific training. On the other 
hand, she is apt to do a better piece of work than she is now doing with 
the ordinary examination, although she probably never considered 
that she was not capable of giving the essay type of examination and 
of grading the papers afterward! She will very likely make mistakes, 
but she is not likely to make exactly the same one a second time, as 
is the case with the essay type, in which one may make the same error 
time after time and never realize it. With the objective test errors 
are so apparent that one can scarcely fail to recognize them. 

No one should undertake the construction of objective tests under 
the delusion that they are easy to formulate. They are not; but the 
greater accuracy and speed with which grading can be done counter- 
balance the effort and the time spent in constructing them. The 
question is whether one prefers to spend time beforehand, in making 
out the test, or afterward in correcting papers. There is also the ques- 
tion of how desirous the teacher is to test what the pupil really 
knows by applying a measuring stick in the same way to all, irrespective 
of her personal likes and dislikes, her physical condition, or her mental 
attitude. 


1 What Educational Measurements Can Do for Home Economics. JouRNAL or Home 
Economics, April, 1924, p. 191. 
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It is not suggested that all of the essay-type examinations be thrown 
overboard and replaced entirely with a cargo of objective tests. Though 
in many instances objective tests are more efficient testing instruments 
than any essay examination, yet the latter has its place; it tests such 
things as ability to organize, which the objective type makes no claim 
to test. Moreover, experience in the construction of objective tests 
will help in making out better questions for the ordinary written 
examination. 

The necessary procedure in making and using these so-called scientific 
tests includes the following steps: selection of subject matter; choice 
of molds; fitting of subject matter into molds; preparation of papers for 
class use; computation of points; scoring; analysis of results; revision of 
test for future use. 

In deciding upon the subject matter to be tested, do not try to include 
everything in the course just because it is possible to cover much ground 
in a short time. Pick out the important points that you expect pupils 
to retain after they finish the course and base most of the questions 
on these. 

The form in which the question is stated is technically known as the 
mold. The types of mold most commonly used are: 

1. Alternate choice. Three or four possible answers of which only 
one is correct. Example: 


To save time in gathering the top of a skirt (a) do it by hand, (b) use the 
gatherer attachment, (c) lengthen the stitch and stitch on the sewing machine. 


2. Completion. Blanks to be filled in. Example: 
The three properties of color are . , and 


3. Matching. Two series of words or descriptive phrases to be 
matched up. To test what the pupil really knows and not just her 
juggling ability, there should be at least ten points and preferrably 
some that do not match up at all. Example: 


PARTS OF SEWING-MACHINE 


Uses Names 
1. — holds cloth firmly on feed. a. tension 
2. — carried lower thread. b. presser foot 
3. — holds needle. c. bobbin 


4. — regulates the delivery of the thread. _d. feed 
and so on. e. needle bar 
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4. Multiple answer. A series of answers of which several are correct. 
Example: 

It is highly desirable to include in each day’s diet, (a) fish, (b) milk, (c) 
meat, (d) fruits, (e) oysters, (f) green vegetables, (g) eggs, (h) cereal products, 
(i) cake, (j) butter. 


5. True-false. A statement regarding whose truth or falsity the 
student must decide. Example: 


Pins which hold two thicknesses of cloth together for basting should be 
placed parallel to the seam line. 


Of these five types of molds the alternate choice and multiple answer 
are probably the most usable, although in certain kinds of subject matter 
the true-false is very satisfactory. Personally I like to use the true- 
false to test a pupil’s ability to form judgments. The completion 
form appears the easiest to formulate but it is a mistake to use 
it indiscriminately. In the first place it is extremely difficult to 
score, no definite key being possible in many cases; this, of course, 
greatly decreases the objectivity of the test, one of the chief advantages 
which these tests have over the essay type. In the second place, you 
cannot be at all sure whether you are testing information on the subject 
or intelligence. The completion test is an excellent test of intelligence, 
but its use in testing information is decidedly questionable. The 
difficulties inherent in completion tests are well shown in the following 
example: “The chief considerations in the selection of a chair are 
————- and ————-.””. The key said “beauty” and “utility;” but 
the students answered everything from “shape” and “size” to “cost” 
and “where you want to put it,” and it must be admitted that some of 
their answers were as good as those of the key! 

Fitting the subject matter into the molds is really a lot of fun and 
gives the same sort of thrill that solving a puzzle gives a ten-year-old 
youngster. Certain precautions should be kept in mind. In using the 
alternate-choice form be sure that only one answer is right, and that the 
others are definitely less satisfactory, but still not so obviously silly 
that the student will not really have to think. Be sure also that the 
phrasing is so clear that it cannot be misunderstood; try out the ques- 
tions on someone else to make certain that something which seems per- 
fectly clear to you may not be interpreted in quite another fashion. 

Before the test is given to a class statements must be formulated to 
explain specifically what the student is expected to do with each sort 
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of question, an example must be given of how the answer is to be indi- 
cated and where it is to be placed. This last point may seem to be 
unnecessary but scoring is greatly facilitated if the answers are all to 
be found in a definite place on the page. For instance, if instead of 
having checks, underlinings, and the like made anywhere on the page, 
each part of the answer is plainly designated and the pupil places her 
answer in parenthesis in the right hand margin, the speed of scoring is 
greatly increased. Example: 


Cottage cheese is made from (a) buttermilk, (b) cream, (c) sour milk 


Another helpful device is to leave a space for recording the score at 
the top of the first page of the test. 

It is, of course, essential for each pupil to have a copy of the test, 
but with the widespread use of duplicating devices, this is usually 
feasible. As nearly as possible, all should take it under similar condi- 
tions. A record should be kept of the time taken by each pupil to 
complete the test, as this gives a much better idea of the amount of 
time to be allowed when the test is given again. And last of all, he 
pupils should not be allowed to retain their papers. 

The number of points in a test is immaterial so long as it is reasonably 
large. In other words, do not make a special effort to have exactly 
fifty or one hundred or two hundred points to the test. 

A frequent question asked is how to compute the number of points 
in such tests and whether all should be considered of equal value. A 
few years ago many workers used rather elaborate “weighting” systems. 
Experience, however, seems to show that giving certain questions more 
weight than others does not make much difference in the ranking of 
pupils, provided the test includes a sufficiently large number of ques- 
tions; and that usually we merely complicate the problem by such a 
procedure. The computation of points is usually made as follows: 


Alternate choice. Count one point for each question. 

Completion. Count one point for each blank to be filled in. For 
instance, if a question had three blanks in it, it would count as three 
points. 

Matching. Count as in the completion type. 

Multiple answer. Count as many points as there are choices to be 
made. For instance, in the question, ‘““Yeast grows best when it is (a) 
dry, (b) moist, (c) hot, (d) warm, (e) cold, (f) in the light,” the key 
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would read “(b), (d)” and if either of these were omitted the omission 
would be marked as wrong, as would any of the others if they were 
checked. The question would count for six points. 

True-false. Count one point for each question. 

With all forms except the érue-false the score is reckoned by sub- 
tracting the number of errors made from the total number of points in 
the test. In the true-false the score is obtained by subtracting the 
number of errors from the number that are correct. This method is 
used to minimize the effect of guessing and is based on the assumption 
that, under the laws of chance, even if a pupil knew nothing at all about 
the subject and merely guessed, it would be possible to get approximately 
half of the answers correct. It is true that under these conditions one 
may get a minus score. But is not misinformation worse than lack of 
information? The person who does not know is in a more hopeful 
state than the one who thinks that he knows when he really does not. 

It is worth while to analyze the results after the papers have been 
scored. To do this, write down the numbers of all the points in se- 
quence, go through the papers of the class, and note the number of times 
each point was missed. This makes it easy to see the relative amount 
of error on the different ones. If nobody missed a certain question, 
it is only natural to feel that this subject matter requires no further 
class discussion. On the other hand, it is one of the advantages of this 
method that it calls attention to questions where there is a high per- 
centage of error. And high percentage of error needs analysis. Maybe 
the question was poorly stated and the class failed to understand it, 
or maybe it was difficult and needs further discussion and explanation. 

After a test is given once, it should be revised in the light of the re- 
sults. Possibly it was too easy—no test should be so easy that anyone 
makes a perfect score; possibly it was too hard—no test should be so 
difficult that even the poorest students do not answer part of the ques- 
tions correctly; perhaps some of the questions were misleading; per- 
haps some did not cover points that were really important. After the 
revision, the test should be put away and used again on the next class. 

Literally dozens of books and articles have been published on educa- 
tional measurement and it is a difficult task to pick out those that would 
be of most general help. The list given below includes a few volumes 
which discuss scientific measurements in education in a readable, non- 
technical fashion, and also a few articles of special interest to teachers 
of home economics. 
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Many workers are experimenting in this field, but much of their 
material is still in tentative form and not yet available for distribution. 
A teacher is fortunate if she is where she can codperate with a city 
bureau of educational research or a college department of educational 
psychology. Even if she must work alone, she will usually find the 
study of objective tests and the attempt to use them an illuminating 
and growth-provoking experience. 
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SCHOOL AND STORE COOPERATION IN TEXTILE STUDY! 


SADIE J. SWENSON 
Technical High School, Spring field, Massachusetts 


Is the present education in textiles and clothing adequate to meet the 
conditions which face the modern woman? Experience with individuals 
seems to give a negative answer. The buyers for practically all the de- 
partments of clothing stores agree that many consumers, particularly 
young girls, choose a garment solely for its style, regardless of its cost, 
durability, or appropriateness. 

This is significant of the social and economic freedom of the modern 
woman. She earns easily and spends freely in the hope of gettting the 
most that life has to offer in social pleasures. The vital thing in educa- 
tion is to seize this inherent desire and mould it into a simple, wholesome, 
yet a beautiful, happy and colorful expression. To make a girl realize 
the economic, and artistic principles that underlie her expenditures is 
often an extremely difficult task. We may talk fluently and logically 
about incomes and expenditures, appropriateness, standardization 
versus fashions, line, color harmonies, becomingness, and the “million 
and one” other things; but to ignore or treat lightly the influence of store 
windows, fashion books, advertisements, catalogues and the reports of 
what “they” are wearing in Paris, or New York, is like trying to run in 
the face of a gale. The question is how we can make these subtle but 
powerful influences work with us and not against us in our efforts to 
develop in the young consumer an appreciation of the fundamental 
principles which govern all wise expenditures. 

The teacher can no longer do this alone. The young student is likely 
to consider her an old fogy, especially in the matter of dress. It is time 
to muster all the forces which the community can offer to convince her 
that we know what we are talking about, and are worth listening to. One 
of our best allies is the solid cooperation of the stores. 

Experience shows that the stores can become indispensable as stock 
rooms for laboratory materials, including all those from which garments 
or articles are made. Heretofore, we have drawn very meagerly on that 
stock room. We have merely purchased the material for special prob- 
lems in hand, whether they be clothing or house-furnishings, and usually 
those purchases have been limited in cost. But that same store contains 
an abundance of wonderful materials which will illustrate the principles 


1 Prepared at the request of the Committee on Commercial Relationships, Textile Section, 
American Home Economics Association. 
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taught in both textile study and the constructive problems of clothing 
and house furnishings. If the school cannot afford to purchase a per- 
manent exhibit of samples of piece goods, arrangements can usually be 
made for exhibitions and talks in the store. If arrangements cannot be 
made for this, the teacher can give the talk in the class-room and take her 
class to the store to illustrate her points. 

The piece goods department will contain the majority of the standard 
fabrics in different qualities and at varying prices; the special weaves and 
novelties are always of particular interest because they represent the 
fashion of the season. The lace, embroidery and the trimming depart- 
ments are valuable in the comparative study of cost, durability, and 
appropriateness of such trimmings to various uses. The ready-to-wear, 
particularly the knitted underwear, lingerie and hosiery, offer an abun- 
dance of intensely interesting material for economic study, a direct and 
practical application of textile knowledge. The suit and millinery 
departments furnish an excellent opportunity for talks on style, line, 
color, appropriateness to type and occasion. 

The art needle work department is especially rich in illustrative 
material, but there is probably no department in the whole field of 
merchandise so lacking in good design and color. Many of the designs 
are adapted to neither form, structure, texture, nor use. Nevertheless 
there are always some articles simple in design and beautiful in color and 
execution. Because it shows the bad as well as the good it is a valuable 
department for training in discrimination. 

To the teacher, one of the greatest advantages in seeking cooperation 
from the stores is that it forces her to do some sound, straight thinking. 
She must have some one definite idea or plan that she wishes to carry out. 
That scheme should be determined by the needs of her particular com- 
munity. All details of the work or the course of study should be sub- 
ordinate to the one dominant idea; they should serve as supports in the 
structure. But in approaching the merchant in a small town, or the 
buyer for some department in a city store, she may select some one detail 
as an entering wedge. For example, her big idea may be to raise the 
general standard or quality in clothing in the community, but she may 
begin with some one item, such as stockings. When she makes her 
approach, she may outline her general policy, but will ask for special 
cooperation on hosiery. She should get the merchant or buyer to give 
her all available information on stockings, including any special points 
which his selling experience shows would help to make the young con- 
sumer an intelligent and reasonable customer. The chances are that 
he will lend her an assortment of stockings to illustrate the points. If 
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she is successful in making the selection and care of stockings a vital thing 
to her students and they show intelligence and appreciation of values in 
their actual purchase of hosiery, her second request will be met very 
much more readily. Her merchant will realize that his cooperation is a 
paying proposition. 

One point to emphasize in this connection is that the teacher must have 
a firm conviction that her work is a vital thing in that school and that 
community, and a sincere enthusiasm in promoting that work. This will 
make her open-minded to receive both valuable knowledge and a real 
inspiration. 

Another important point in approaching the representative of a store 
is to adapt her time to his convenience. By so doing she sees him when 
he is free from more urgent problems and in a more receptive attitude 
of mind. She should then be brief and to the point. However, she 
should be prepared if necessary to present her problem from several 
different angles. In order to suit his time she will probably have to in- 
convenience herself, and possibly make special arrangements for her 
school work. She must plan ahead and not be impatient or disheartened 
if she has to wait several weeks for an appointment, especially in a busy 
season. But she must be firm and never become discouraged by pos- 
sible indifference or rebuff. Patience and courteous poumtenes will 
eventually bring the desired results. 

A third, but no means less important, point for the teacher to consider 
is her personal appearance. Her clothes may speak very emphatically 
for her or against her. Onsuch an occasion she should be so well groomed 
and so comfortably and becomingly gowned that she need not think of 
her appearance. A suitable costume would be a tailored dress or suit 
with smart and immaculate accessories, and a becoming hat in harmony 
with it. So much has been said recently about shoes that it seems almost 
superfluous to add that a street shoe of medium or low heel should be 
worn with a tailored costume. 

In a large school system where there are many teachers of the same sub- 
ject, some one of them must be delegated to make the approach, as no 
business man can afford to give his time and thought to several persons 
in the same system wanting practically the same thing. It is a purely 
business proposition and personalities must be eliminated for the good of 
the cause. 

It is not always easy to build cooperation quickly. It may be neces- 
sary to break down old habits and strong prejudices. It is often difficult 
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to convince a merchant or buyer that it is to his advantage to lend illus- 
trative material. ‘Selling’ the first idea or making the first definite 
request is the crucial point in the game. Building up this cooperation 
may be a slow process—often times a matter of years—depending upon 
the community and the amount and standard of the work in the schools. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to warn the teacher against the temptation 
of doing the showy thing. Talks, exhibitions and demonstrations should 
become a fundamental part of the work each year. They should not be 
unduly advertised or featured. The students’ interest and enthusiasm 
are one of the finest advertisements for any school work. They spread 
its benefits through the community, often slowly, but very definitely. 

To win the confidence and the support of the business leaders in one’s 
community is worth all the time and hard work put into the game. 
When they are vitally interested in the teacher and the school they will 
take no end of pains to be of assistance. 

In addition to the actual cooperation of the firm the friendship of the 
buyers and salespeople is a bond of inestimable worth. It is the basis 
for the exchange of courtesies. When they become interested in the work 
of the teacher, they will often talk to the students on their various special- 
ties. A salesman will not only give new facts, or a different viewpoint 
on familiar facts, but he will also corroborate statements that the 
teacher has made. This gives the student confidence in her teacher’s 
judgment and makes the subject seem vital. On the other hand it 
pleases both the firm and the buyer or salesman to present their problems 
and suggestions to the public in a non-partisan atmosphere. It helps 
to build up a spirit of confidence and friendliness between the store and 
its customers. 

As a result of these favors, the teacher builds up a demand, on the part 
of the consumer, for quality in material; she helps to develop the taste of 
the public for standard brands of high class material; she has improved 
the taste in that community. If she has had art training of the right 
kind she can also do much in educating the salespeople along that line 
and in establishing or raising art standards. 

There are other agencies besides stores with which schools can also 
arrange such cooperation, though the stores are the most common. In 
the textile manufacturing sections of the country there is certainly a 
fund of interest and information which would increase the students’ 
appreciation of better fabrics. Alert, progressive teachers of textiles and 
clothing will search such sources for anything that will contribute to the 
educational and social betterment of their students. 


EDITORIAL 


Buffalo and Elsewhere. We have come to take it for granted that 
the program committees for the meetings of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association will arrange for a generous number of distinguished 
speakers from our own and kindred professions, and the preliminary 
program printed on pages 291 to 302 proves that Miss Comstock and her 
associates have successfully slipped into this habit. It shows also that 
they have done more: they have built up a series of meetings in which we 
ourselves can free our minds on our pet subjects, in which each and every 
one of us can take an active part in the development of our professional 
interests. Such a program could be arranged only in a live, democratic 
organization, where everybody who will may pull an oar and most of us 
expect to pull hard. How can any one of us afford to stay away? 

There is another particularly lucky thing about this Buffalo meeting: 
two other important ones are scheduled near to it in both time and place. 
The School of Home Economics of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
has graciously arranged a special conference June 26 to 29 for extension 
workers on their way to Buffalo, and extends to them a most hospitable 
invitation. There are also the meetings of the home economics group at 
the National Social Work Conference at Toronto, June 27 and 28, to say 
nothing of the many other stimulating papers, discussions, and contacts 
which the conference furnishes on many of the social and economic 
phases of home economics. Further information regarding these two 
meetings is given on page 279. 


Training for Teaching Health. Miss Sawyer (page 246) rightly 
calls the movement for health education a challenge to home 
economics teachers. Many of them are eager to take it up, but 
do not know exactly how to go to work. It is therefore encouraging to 
find that the summer schools are beginning to offer courses which will aid 
in meeting the situation. For example, the University of Kentucky and 
the University of North Dakota are this summer offering to home eco- 
nomics teachers now in service special work on the place of nutrition in 
the health program for the entire school; the University of Chicago has 
arranged supervised field work for nutrition workers; at the State 
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Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado, Miss Agnes Hanna will pre- 
sent special methods for home economics teachers, and special work for 
home economics and grade teachers is offered at the Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee; child care and training are to be 
presented by Dr. Alma Binzel at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and at Cornell University, Dr. Helen T. Woolley, gives a course on the 
nursery school. These are a few which happen to have come to the atten- 
tion of the JouRNAL; there are doubtless others equally valuable. 

The courses so far offered appear to be more or less scattering 
and haphazard, as is natural with a new type of instruction developed 
to meet a new and urgent situation. Next year they will doubtless 
increase in number; their usefulness would also be increased if different 
institutions could arrange to supplement one another in the work which 
each offers, so that the effort available would cover the largest possible 
area of the new field. 


National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions. This rather formidable name designates an organization which in 
its fundamental purposes is closely akin to the American Home Economic 
Association and with which most home economists are already familiar. 
Its annual meeting is to be held in St. Paul, May 5 to 9, and the executive 
secretary of the American Home Economics Association will be our 
official representative there, and this seems an appropriate occasion to 
refresh our knowledge of its aims and activities. 

The National Congress of Mothers was organized in February, 1897, 
by Mrs. Theodore Birney and Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst in Washington, 
D.C. In 1900 it was incorporated under the name National Congress 
of Mothers. In 1915 it was reincorporated under the name National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

In the last eight years it has grown in membership from about sixty 
thousand to over five hundred thousand. It is organized by states 
somewhat like the American Home Economics Association, and, like us, 
has headquarters and executive secretary in Washington. Its general 
aim is stated as “child welfare in home, school, church, and state,’’ and 
among its more specific purposes may be quoted: “To develop wiser, 
better-trained parenthood; to give young people opportunities to learn 
the proper care and training of children; to bring into closer relation the 
home and the school; to interest men and women in coéperating with 
the schools in the work for better conditions in the community in the 
belief that, to accomplish the best results, men and women must work 
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together; to work for probationary care in individual homes rather than 
in institutions; to arouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and 
responsibility to the blameless, dependent, and neglected child.” 
Among the practical accomplishments which it can report are better 
mutual understanding between parents and teachers; enlarging the 
teacher’s knowledge of the child’s home environment; providing schools 
with circulating libraries, lunchrooms, rest rooms for teachers, musical 
instruments, pictures, and first aid cabinets; securing additional build- 
ings, sanitary improvements, more playgrounds and better planting on 
school property; generally influencing public opinion to greater and more 
intelligent interest in schools and their problems. Specially close to 
home economics interests are the equipment supplied for home economics 
courses and the effort made to provide home economics teachers, and the 
campaign of education in favor of simple school dress for girls. 
Membership in the Congress is open to any person or association inter- 
ested in its objects. The headquarters are at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. The president is Mrs. A. H. Reeves of Phila- 
delphia, and the executive secretary is Mrs. Florence V. Watkins. 


News from the Field. News items for this issue of the JoURNAL were 
collected by seventy news-gatherers. This is more than twiceasmanyas 
have worked for us before, and among them they cover nearly all the 
different interests or regions of the forty-seven affiliated associations. 
(Yes, Colorado and Pennsylvania are in now.) We are delighted with 
the result, except for one thing: lack of space has forced us to hold over 
until next month the reports from seven states. It seemed fairest to 
keep to the usual alphabetical arrangement and stop when we had to, 
but, alas! this ruled out two states from which we have hardly heard 
before. We are confident that the matter will quickly adjust itself and 
we congratulate all home economists on this added proof of professional 
vigor. 


Association News. A bit of good news has come in at the last 
minute. The total membership passed five thousand in April. Nine 
states have more than doubled their number for last year and several 
are close to this mark. However, several others when last heard from 
had not reached their maximum for last year, and considerable effort is 
still required if we are to report at Buffalo that our entire program is 
to be put through before the Buffalo meeting. The executive secretary 
reports fine progress on her two-month circuit through North Carolina, 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Utah, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Ohio, with a side trip to Edmonton and Winnipeg, Canada. 


Last Call for Executive Secretary Fund. Have you done your part 
towards maintaining an executive secretary for the American Home 
Economics Association? If not, will you please attend to the matter 
at your earliest convenience and send your contribution either to your 
state chairman or to the national chairman, Mary L. Matthews, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana? 

We must raise the balance of this fund by the time of the Buffalo 
meeting and small contributions as well as large ones will help. Any 
money sent direct to the national chairman will be credited to the state 
from which it came unless otherwise directed by the contributor. 

The following states have completed or exceeded their quotas: Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Michigan, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
North Dakota, Utah, Washington, Indiana, and New York. Several 
others will soon be added to the list. 

The states which have not yet sent in anything are Arizona, Colorado, 
Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Rhode 
Island. 

We must support the good work of our executive secretary, Miss 
Bane, realizing that her work is doing a very great deal for the associa- 
tion as well as for the cause of home economics. 

Perhaps those who have contributed will feel that they can contri- 
bute again; the home economics clubs in the high schools as well as 
those in the universities and colleges should be asked to contribute. 
From several states has come the report that women would contribute 
if asked by the state chairman. Who will be the first person to send in a 


contribution? 
Mary L. MAtTTHEws, 


Chairman, Executive Secretary Fund Committee. 


OPEN FORUM 


A Survey of Food Stores.’ This marketing study was made by 164 
domestic science students from the seventh to the twelfth grades of the 
public schools in New Brunswick, one of the oldest towns in New Jersey 
and now a manufacturing city of about 30,000 inhabitants, including a 


large foreign population. 
Eleven types of food stores were recognized and defined: 


1. Grocery: sells staple foods with or without fresh fruits and vegetables. 

2. Chain gtocery: one of a group of groceries belonging to a single 
organization. 

3. Meat market: sells meat and sometimes fish. 

4. Food market: Handles fresh fruits and vegetables, meats, staple 
groceries, and all other groups of food materials. 

5. Bakery: handles all kinds of baked goods. 

6. Dairy store: sells principally dairy products. 

7. Fruit and vegetable store or stand: specializes in these materials. 

8. Delicatessen store: sells foods cooked and prepared for the table and 


also canned and package foodstuffs. 
9. Confectionery store: sells candies, soda, and ice-cream. 


10. Fish market: sells fish only. 
11. Poultry: sells poultry only. 


Each girl was asked to draw a small street map showing three blocks 
in each direction from her home and to indicate on it the location and 
nature of the food stores in that section of the city. ‘These maps showed 
341 food stores. The corresponding figure in the city directory, in 
which a somewhat different classification was used, was 359. From 
these figures there appears to be one food store to every 88 persons in 
New Brunswick. In 1913 the ratio for the United States was one to 
343 persons. An urban area would of course show a larger ratio than 
the country as a whole, but the high figure in New Brunswick is prob- 
ably further to be explained by more complete enumeration and the 
inclusion of confectioners, fruit stands, and perhaps other types omitted 
in other studies. 


1 From Practicum in Economics of the Household, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


B. R. Andrews, Instructor. 
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Of the 341 stores listed by the girls, 116 or 34.1 per cent were defined 
as groceries; 23 or 6.7 per cent as chain stores; 43 or 12.6 per cent as 
meat markets; 23 or 6.7 per cent as food markets; 29 or 8.5 per cent as 
bakeries; 6 or 1.7 per cent as dairy stores; 32 or 9.2 per cent as fruit and 
vegetables stores; 11 or 3.2 per cent as delicatessen stores; 47 or 13.7 
per cent as confectionery stores; 8 or 2.3 per cent as fish markets; 3 or 
1.1 per cent as poultry markets. 

Grocery or chain stores together came to 139 or 40.8 per cent. It 
is significant that 23 or 6.7 per cent were food markets carrying both 
meat and groceries, as other studies suggest that such stores offer pos- 
sibilities of economy through lower credit and delivery costs. 

The types of stores patronized by the families was learned by a ques- 
tionnaire. Each student was asked to name the store where her family 
did the largest proportion of its trading and the one where it did the 
next largest. Ninty-eight per cent of the families dealt most largely 
with the store handling groceries, that is, grocery, chain store, or food 
market. Meat markets were second in importance with 48 per cent 
of the families, and food markets with 12 per cent; that is, some store 
carrying meat was second in importance for 60 per cent. It is interest- 
ing to note that the bakery or dairy appeared as second in importance 
for 8 per cent of the families. 

Another point studied was the distance between the home and the 
stores patronized. Most families purchased their food in their im- 
mediate neighborhood. Fifty-four per cent had their store of first 
importance within three blocks of home and 76 per cent within seven 
blocks. Fifty-five per cent had their store of second importance within 
four blocks and 76 per cent within nine blocks. About one family in 
six traded at stores more than a mile away, the percentages being 16 for 
stores of first importance and 17 for those of second; these cases of 
trading at a distance were mainly families living either in a residence 
district and ordering from large stores in the business district, or on the 
outskirts of the city. 

The questionnaire included the matter of deliveries without extra 
charge, and replies showed that this custom was much the most com- 
mon in groceries, with meat markets next, and then bakeries and food 
markets. 

New Brunswick has no public or municipal markets, but over 90 
per cent of the students reported that hucksters of fish, vegetables, 


fruits, or baked goods passed their homes. 
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The report of the city Board of Health for November 1921,showed 
that of the 12,000 quarts of milk distributed daily, 300 or 2} per cent 
were sold in bulk, and the remainder in bottles. The total figure indi- 
cates that the average daily per capita consumption of milk was 0.4 
quart. 

Grace E. Haptey, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


A Country Day School. Ten miles out of St. Louis is the John 
Burroughs School, which has taken this name as being significant of a 
well-developed, ideal American citizen. The school, which corresponds 
in grade to junior and senior high school, has been planned and built 
through a group of fathers and mothers who wished their children to have 
the best and broadest of modern education and who gave much time and 
money to a study of conditions throughout the country. The present 
article tells only of the arrangement and beginnings of the department of 
home economics. 

Suppose we enter the main door of the new building, which is of con- 
crete and in the Spanish mission style. We cross the hall and look 
through a glass door into the gayest of cookery laboratories, all white 
enamel and aluminum. The room is square and has a complete home 
kitchen in each corner. Each kitchen is to accommodate four pupils 
and contains a sink, cabinet, gas stove, table, and four stools. Opposite 
the door, two glass-doored cupboards display bright china. There is 
also a teacher’s table, a supply table, a tiny blackboard, and a bulletin 
board. In the floor of each kitchen is an electric plug used for the iron 
which makes a lesson in ironing a real joy. The curtains, made by the 
eighth-grade girls, are of cheesecloth and dipped a daffodil yellow. All 
the tables are on castors. When the cookery classes entertain, as they 
frequently do, at a luncheon or dinner, the kitchens are closed off by 
means of four large burlap screens, the tables are drawn forward, the 
stools are exchanged for white fiddle-backed chairs, and we have a most 
attractive dining-room space. There has been no attempt at installing 
different types of equipment—for instance, stoves using different fuels— 
as we believe that a girl of this age needs most to become well acquainted 
with one type and that the others can be discussed and demonstrated 
outside the laboratory. 

Farther down the hall we find the girls’ sitting and sewing room. The 
money for furnishing this room was earned at a Christmas food sale, 
and the shopping done by the girls resulted in brown wicker and gay 
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chintz. The latter has a large design in brown, old blue, and mulberry 
on a background of deep cream. The chintz curtains are lined with 
unbleached muslin. The pillows are plain blue and mulberry, which 
contrast well with the chintz. There is a piano in this room, and 
book shelves and baskets of hangingivy. The pictures consist of bright- 
colored prints showing Polish and Scandinavian peasants in gay native 
costumes. The classes in sewing are small, with not more than twelve 
girls, so that the necessary equipment of one electric sewing-machine, 
one large cutting table, one mirror, and three small tables for group sewing 
all fits nicely into the arrangement for a sitting room. 

Each girl is keeping track of how much it costs to clothe her. The 
older girls are living on allowances and planning to use their money 
wisely. We have been able to send a check to an orphanage near by as a 
result of selling some of our products, and we hope to adopt a baby 
through one of the clinics. 

As yet there have been no classes for boys in this department, but 
through their scout work, the physical education department, and general 
talks in the assembly they are taught something of the work. The 
school lunch is under the management of the home economics depart- 
ment, which can thus establish habits of right eating. Throughout the 
whole building there is a prevailing atmosphere of “chome.”’ 

The aim of the course in home economics is to give the girls an apprecia- 
tion of a well-ordered home, her relationship to it, and its relation to the 
community. ‘The course is planned to continue over a period of four 
years, using the double periods (14 hours) per pupil each week; it is 
compulsory in grades 7, 8 and 9, and elective in grade 10. The tentative 
outline provides in grade 7 a unit of clothing, which includes learning 
all of the simple hand stitches, the use of the sewing-machine, the care 
of clothing, textile discussions, and some community interests, and a 
unit of foods, which includes the special problems of cooking and serving 
a family breakfast and a picnic lunch. In grade 8 the food and clothing 
work is developed and supplemented by more community interests and 
discussions of costs and budget planning. The special problems in the 
food unit are the storage of food, and preparing and serving a simple 
dinner. In the clothing unit we introduce the study of patterns and 
design, and the making of a simple hat. In grades 9 and 10 we include 
units of house furnishing, care of the baby, the personal budget in relation 
to personal appearance (the older girls dressing on allowances), keeping 
the house clean, marketing, and serving family meals on given sums of 
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money. The interest and cooperation of the parents makes possible 
a credit for home work and close checking up of results. 


Epna A. Boots, 
John Burroughs School, 
St. Louts, Missouri. 


Department of Superintendence, National Education Association. 
The usual winter session was held in Chicago from February 23 to 28, 
with a full attendence. Aside from the interest that everyone concerned 
with education must have in the meeting of such an important educa- 
tional body, the members of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion have the memory of the many winter meetings when they were 
associated with this department. 

To give any general account of such a conference is far beyond the 
limits of this report, for not only did the program include the session of 
the various sections of the Department of Superintendence itself, but 
those of other organizations meeting with it, such as the National 
Council of Education, the Educational Research Association, the 
National Society for the Study of Education, the Department of Deans 
of Women. 

Home economics and the home were referred to many times during 
the meetings. Was it only imagination that made such reference seem 
to evaluate the work in our subject in a different way from such judg- 
ments in the not-remote past? One certainly gained the impression 
that home economics was assumed to be a definite and recognized part 
of the educational system, no longer to be rejected or even questioned. 

On Tuesday afternoon home economics interest centered in the 
meeting at which Dr. Blood, as president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, presented reasons for and against the union of the 
association in the proposed amalgamation of all organizations interested 
in vocational education. On the same program the National Society 
of Vocational Education, The Vocatianal Guidance Association of the 
Middle West, the Vocational Guidance Association, vocational agri- 
culture, art education, and other interests were represented. The 
plan, presented by a previously appointed committee, to scrap all 
existing organizations met with little approval. At a dinner meeting 
of the Executive Committees of various organizations at which we were 
represented by Miss Blood, Miss Blunt, Miss Swain, Miss Snow, and 
Miss Zuill, a plan was worked out for a representative Council. This 
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plan will be presented for action at Buffalo and will also be published 
in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 

One especially interesting morning was that devoted to usalageae 
education. Several speakers mentioned the opportunities for work in 
the immigrant home and of the need of educating the mother in our ways 
and customs, if progress is to be made in any true Americanization. 

The relation of the home and the school, and the need of coéperation 
between them was brought out in the meeting of Deans of Women, 
as well as several times in the general sessions. Mrs. Edith Bristol of 
the Soldan High School, St. Louis, Missouri, said: 


Schools are in danger of becoming mere transmitters of technique of earning 
a living, instead of creators of an appreciation of those ideals and values which 
make for fine living. To avoid this, teachers should be glad to translate into 
everyday terms for parents the purposes that lie behind their work. The 
teacher must be on his guard against losing sight of main objectives of educa- 
tion and against the egotism of over-rating what he can accomplish without 
intelligent parental codperation. 


Mrs. Hefieran, urged upon the deans of women that home economics 
education be required for every high school girl. At one of the meetings 
it was said (whether with approval, or the reverse, one could hardly 
tell) that “more and more is the burden being put upon the schools of 
fulfilling the mission of the home,” and that ‘American schools will 
provide the training which American homes should be providing.” 
Part-time education with a staff of coérdinators working between school 
and home was urged before the National Council of Education. 

Dr. Robert Leonard, director of the School of Education, Teachers 
College, had been requested by the Department of Superintendence to 
find out the attitude of the superintendents of the country toward this 
relation. He reported that superintendents generally agree on the 
time, the place, and the function of vocational and general education, 
but that there is practically no agreement as to the methods of estab- 
lishing cooperation between them. 

Dr. George Strayer’s straightforward argument advocating a federal 
Department of Education, and opposing the combination of welfare and 
education, was supported by the Department of Superintendence. The 
department also took a firm stand against retrenchment in educational 
expenditures, or any reduction of taxes that should mean reduction in 
school privileges. 


Autce P. Norton, 
Chicago, Illinots. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Textiles and Sewing Materials. By Mary 
Brooks Picken. Scranton, Pa.: Wo- 
man’s Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences, 1923, pp. 267. $3.00. 

Mrs. Picken has here compiled some of the 
excellent lessons furnished to the corre- 
spondence students by The Woman’s Insti- 
tute of Domestic Arts and Sciences which no 
doubt reaches more students of clothing by 
correspondence than any other institution in 
the country. It is publishing the present 
volume as one of a series by Mrs. Picken, 
director of instruction in the Institute. 

The first seventy-five pages deal with the 
manufacturing of the four leading textiles,— 
cotton, linen, wool, and silk. Tabulated lists 
give the chief facts about standard fabrics. 
Statements here made about “Setting Colors 
in Wash Fabrics” have appeared in many 
books but have been disproved by consider- 
able scientific data. 

The author has given “Lace” the largest 
place in subject matter. This chapter is 
profusely illustrated and constitutes the 
greatest attraction of the book. 

“Embroideries, Findings, and Shopping 
Hints” is a well-illustrated chapter, and 
adequately covers dress findings. 

There is a chapter on “Mending.” One 
on “Household Sewing” gives many useful 
facts about sizes and kinds of sheets, towels, 
table linen, bedspreads, and _ blankets. 
Directions are given for making curtains and 
rugs. 

The last chapter contains definitions of 
terms relating to sewing and dressmaking. 
The list includes laces, furs, fabrics, stitches, 
garments (both modern and obsolete), 
processes of construction, and French words 
in common use. 

The book will be of interest to dress- 
makers and home sewers. For the teacher 
there is nothing here which is not more 
adequately presented in well-known books 


on textiles and lace. The combination uf 
subject matter would not particularly lend 
itself to her needs. 


Grace G. Denny, 
University of Washington. 


Housing Problems in America, Vol. IX. 
Proceedings of the Ninth National Con- 
Serence on Housing, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 5, 6, and 7, 1923. New York: Na- 
tional Housing Association, 1924, pp. 408. 
$3.00. 

In twenty-nine convention papers, sup- 
plemented by a dozen briefer addresses in 
discussion, this volume presents various 
phases of the nation’s housing problem. 

Under “Cost of Labor,” organized labor’s 
defender charged profiteering by others; the 
contractor’s speaker called for more ap- 
prentices, reduction of building trades from 
52 to 8 or 10, and wages based on production; 
Samuel Untermeyer, the attorney of the 
New York Housing Investigation, urged 
government action to control abuses in 
labor, building materials, and rent profiteer- 
ing; and a final speaker showed how irregu- 
lar seasonal employment could be largely 
overcome. 

Under “Cost of Materials,” the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported the cost-reduc- 
ing innovations by manufacturers’ voluntary 
agreements for standardization: one size of 
common brick for the 39 heretofore made; 
13 types of range boilers for the 130 on the 
market; and 117 sewer traps for the 1,112 
present types. Sixty per cent of city build- 
ing-codes require unnecessarily thick brick 
walls, adding, for example, $600 to the 
cost of a workingman’s house. Professor 
Whipple of Harvard reported on a two-year 
federal study aiming to reduce plumbing cost 
by eliminating unnecessary plumbing code 
requirements. 
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Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood outlined the use 
of Postal Savings Funds as desirable direct 
government participation in the housing 
movement. The secretary of the Carpen- 
ters’ Union, Philadelphia, reported the first 
nine houses erected by a codperative organi- 
zation of building tradesmen, with others 
projected. 

Rent control laws, which check unfair 
rentals, were supported by a member of the 
Washington, D. C. Rent Commission, were 
urged as essential by a Legal Aid official of 
Philadelphia, and were attacked by a repre- 
sentative of the National Real Estate 
Boards. 

Zoning and city and regional planning 
were discussed in reports from New York, 
Yonkers, and other cities, and showed them- 
selves to be, as housing reformers urge, the 
best practical method, along with restric- 
tive housing laws, for creating and main- 
taining wholesome housing conditions. One 
hundred and eighty-three cities are already 
“zoned” or divided into legal districts with 
restrictions as to types and heights of build- 
ings which may be constructed, and as to 
open areas which must be left on building 
lots to provide light and air. 

Every home economics library in higher 
institutions should have this volume and if 
possible secure the file of eight earlier annual 
volumes in the series. They are the chief 
source of information on one of the most 
pressing national problems in the home eco- 
nomics field, namely, how to secure whole- 
some and adequate shelter. Attention 
should also be given to the quarterly publi- 
cation, Housing Betterment (about 400 pages 
a year) which goes with this volume free to 
individuals or to libraries joining the Na- 
tional Housing Association, annual dues of 
which are five dollars. 

The housing of our people is as direct a 
professional responsibility of home econ- 
omists as are national food and clothing 
standards; just now it makes an emergency 
appeal to which no one can afford to be deaf. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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The Packing Industry. A series of lectures 
given under the joint auspices of the School 
of Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1924, pp. 357. 
$3.00 (postpaid $3.12). 

It is a long journey from the time when 
the primitive hunter’s wife began to dress, 
to salt, and to smoke the surplus meats to 
the present time when the meat, ready for 
use, is distributed at every door. Naturally 
the consumer must pay for the labor he is 
saved and for being able to obtain exactly 
the cut which he wants whenever he wants it. 

In September, 1919, the American Meat 
Packers’ Association was reorganized as the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. Its 
membership of more than 250 companies 
includes nearly all the principal meat-pack- 
ing establishments of the United States. 
While it has defended meat and advocated 
a balanced diet, “it has not sought to 
advance meat by disparaging or misrepre- 
senting some other food product.” The 
Institute plans to develop a trade associa- 
tion, an industrial museum, an industrial 
research institute, and a technical edu- 
cational institution. Recently it has cooper- 
ated with the University of Chicago in or- 
ganizing research in the sciences applied in 
meat packing, giving instruction by evening 
classes and correspondence work to men en- 
gaged in the packing industry and offering 
a four-year curriculum of day courses for 
men intending to enter the industry.” 

The lectures published in this volume were 
delivered in the spring of 1923. 

They set forth in a very clear and 
fair manner the problems involved in 
the cost of meat. “Live Stock: The 
Basic Raw Material of the Packing In- 
dustry,” is the subject of the lecture by 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
The census of 1919 is quoted to show that 
the value of the meats sold by the whole- 
sale packing industry was over four billion 
dollars, and that this enormous sum was 
only twelve and a half per cent greater than 
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the amount the packers paid for the live 
stock; that the packing industry occupies a 
more desirable position in the eyes of the 
general public than at any time in its pre- 
vious history, is helpful also to the producers 
of livestock, and to the distributors and 
consumers of meats and meat products. 

Another lecture deals with the relation of 
science to this group ofi ndustries and will 
be of special interest to the teacher of home 
economics. The great difficulty of stab- 
ilizing the supply of live stock at one end 
of the business and the meat products at the 
other is clearly treated. 

Three periods are discussed. The first 
began at the end of the Civil War, the 
starting-point of the organization of the 
meat trade; it may be called the slaughter- 
house period, and during it the trade was a 
winter business mainly. About 1870 nat- 
ural ice refrigeration began, but salt and 
smoke were still the main dependence for 
preservation of these perishable foods. Not 
until about 1890 did the packers begin to 
recognize mechanical refrigeration as their 
great future ally. 

The contribution of the packing house 
chemists and bacteriologists who have 
assisted the practical workmen in controlling 
the souring of meats and in devising ways 
of using by-products formerly lost is pre- 
sented in an interesting manner. This is 
followed by a presentation of the problems 
in establishing standards for buildings, sani- 
tation, etc., by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the cooperation of the 
packers to conform to conditions which are 
being constantly improved and revised. 

Home economics teachers and consumers 
in general should find helpful the discus- 
sion of the risks involved in the meat 
packing business because of the lack of 
stability in its raw materials. In fact, the 
whole book could be read with great profit 
by laymen as well as by professional stud- 
ents of subjects which involve a knowledge 
of economics. 


ANNA BARROWS 
May B. VAN ARSDALE, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Country Planning. An Outline of Principles 
and Methods. By FRANK A. WAUGH. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1924, pp. 183. $1.25. 

This book by the head of the division of 
horticulture in the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, at Ambherst, answers 
admirably as a guide in the replanning of 
the physical side of country life. It is 
written in an easy, readable style with much 
excellent and practical advice from one 
well acquainted with the problems of the 
farmer and the rural community, and will 
appeal especially to the layman who is 
interested in studying the most practical 
and effectual means for permanent improve- 
ment of his home and neighborhood. 

The first chapter defines the term “country 
planning,” and gives an inventory of the 
immediate objectives of such planning. 
Taking this as a basis Professor Waugh 
shows practical means by which satisfying 
results may be obtained with the money 
spent for changes involving the disposition 
of land, the location, building and main- 
tenance of roads, and the arrangement of 
the farm buildings for efficiency, comfort, 
and beauty. The need of adequate school- 
grounds, playgrounds, and parks and the 
importance of the forest reserves and the 
purpose for which these are maintained are 
also emphasized. 

One chapter is devoted to our native 
landscape, to which valuable possession, it 
is said, most of us are “gloriously oblivious.” 
Very good photographs taken in various 
parts of the country are included and give 
excellent examples of the results of intel- 
ligent planning and the preservation of the 
natural beauties of the countryside. 

The closing chapter deals with practical 
ways in which progress may be made in 
reaching the ideal of an organized rural 
community which will codperate with the 
city in making a well-planned nation. 

Each chapter is supplemented by a list 
of books for reference reading, and a general 
bibliography is given at the close of the 
volume. 

GERTRUDE SAWYER, 
Washington, D.C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The American Government. By Feperic J. 
Haskin. Washington, D. C.: Frederic 
J. Haskin, 1923, pp. 484. $1.00. 

A new and enlarged edition of a standard 
popular handbook first published twelve 
years ago, and widely used in schools and 
for general reference; gives a comprehensive 
review of the work of the federal govern- 
ment, its activities and general organization; 
includes thirty-four illustrations from official 
photographs; is not indexed; is accompanied 
by complimentary copy of the Constitution 
of the United States and a map of the United 
States, on which are also shown protraits of 
government officials and tables of statistical 
and general information about the states. 


Safety First for School and Home. By 
Harriet E. Bearp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. 223. 
$1.28. 

Based largely on the experience of the 
author as supervisor of safety education, 
Detroit public schools; discusses in part 1 
the need for education in habits of safety, 
the importance of such habits in parents and 
teachers if children are to form them, and the 
elements of safety in the household and in 
public places; gives in part 2 a program of 
safety education in schools, with outlines 
for each grade, and suggestions on first aid; 
includes appendices with suggestive forms 
of letters, survey blanks, report forms, 
statistics and other matter useful in a 
campaign for safety education; also a play- 
let on fire-prevention and a list of references 
to helpful literature. 


Portable Lamps. Their Design and Use. 
By M. LucxetsH. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1924, pp. 144. $2.00. 

By the director of the lighting research 
laboratory of the National Lamps Works, 

General E'‘ectric Company; combines an 


unusual understanding of the technical 
problems and possibilities of artificial light- 
ing, especially by electricity, with the prac- 
tical application of the principles of design; 
discusses the lighting effect obtained by the 
use of different types of portable lamps and 
shades, including newer combinations of 
direct and indirect lighting and, under the 
heading of light sources, the lighting value 
of the gas-fitted and vacuum types of electric 
bulbs and of devices for giving colored light. 


Canned Foods in Relation to Health. By 
Wittiam G. Savace. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923, pp. 146. $3.40. 
Held for later notice. 


Meal Planning and Table Service. By 
N. Battey. Peoria, Ill.: The Man- 
ual Arts Press, 1923, pp. 128. $1.60. 
Held for later notice. 


A Theory of Consumption. By Hazer 
Kyrk. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1923, $2.50. 

Held for later notice. 


House Painting. Glazing, Paper Hanging, 
and Whitewashing. A Book for House- 
holder. By Atvan Horton Savin. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1924, 
pp. 160. $1.50. 

Held for later notice. 


Guide to Literature of Home and Family 
Life. By ANnte IsaBet RoBERTSON. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924, 
pp. 284. $5.00. 

Held for later notice. 


The Candy Cook Book. By ALICE BRADLEY. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1924, 
pp. 222. $1.75. 

Held for later notice. 
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Housing and Regional Planning. The 
report of the Commission of Housing and 
Regional Planning of the State of New York 
recently issued by J. B. Lyon Company, 
Albany (Legislative Document, 1924, No. 
43) has attracted considerable attention in 
the newspapers and is of decided interest to 
all concerned with housing problems. Two 
of the appendices are perhaps of special 
value to home economists. The first, 
Distribution of Family Income in New York 
State, was prepared by Dr. Emma A. Wins- 
low of the Commission’s staff. It shows 
that approximately three-fourths of the 
families in New York State have incomes of 
less than $2,500 a year; and approximately 
one-fifth have incomes between $2,500 and 
$5,000 a year; less than a tenth have more 
than $5,000a year. In New York City more 
than two-thirds of the families have incomes 
of less than $2,500 a year, not quite a fourth 
between $2,500 and $5,000 a year, and less 
than a tenth above $5,000. 

Appendix B is entitled Relation of Rent 
to Family Income, and summarizes data 
from this and other countries. As the 
income increases the proportion spent for 
rent decreases, but the percentages worked 
out by different investigators vary consider- 
ably. In the Commission’s own studies the 
figures ranged from 28.4 per cent among 
families with an annual income under $1,000 
to 15.4 per cent for those with $2,000 and 
over. The range apparently varies in differ- 
ent countries and seems to have been increas- 
ing during the last ten years or more. 
References are given to the budget studies on 
which the summary is based. 


U. S. Bureau of Standards. Among 
recent publications of interest to home 
economists are: Legal Weights (in Pounds) 
per Bushel of Various Commodities, abstract 
of circular of the Bureau of Standards, No. 
10, 4th edition, price 5 cents; A Standardized 
Method of Measuring the Size of Hosiery, 
abstract of circular of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, No. 149, price 5 cents; Standardiza- 
tion of Hosiery Box Dimensions, abstract of 
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technologic papers of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, No. 253, price 10 cents; Wall Plaster: 
Its Ingredients, Preparation and Properties, 
abstract of circular of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, No. 151, price 15 cents. These may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for the prices mentioned. 


Secret of Vitamin’s Identity Near Solu- 
tion. One of the vitamins, the mysterious 
and unisolated food factors, has at last been 
obtained in a state of such purity that its 
early identification may be anticipated with 
certainty. Dr. Atherton Seidell, chemist 
at the U. S. Public Health Service Hygienic 
Laboratory, has announced that he has been 
able to prepare from brewer’s yeast a 
definitely crystalline compound that has the 
antineuritic properties of vitamin B. He 
used fuller’s earth to absorb from a solution 
of yeast the active vitamin principle and 
after precipitating with picric acid and sub- 
jecting this product to many solutions and 
crystallizations, pale yellow, transparent, 
crystalline flakes were obtained that in doses 
as minute as two milligrams a day protect 
pigeons from the effects that follow lack of 
vitamin B.—Science News Letter. 


Measuring Board for Babies. The U-S. 
Bureau of Standards has cooperated with 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in designing and building a 
new and much-improved board for measur- 
ing babies. The board consists of a flat 
base upon which the baby is placed, lying 
down, with movable wooden “slides” at 
right angles to the base, one at the foot 
and one at the head. The measuring scale 
is in a hollowed groove in the base. 

There are two striking differences between 
this new board and those most commonly 
used. First, it has two movable slides 
instead of one, and second, readings may be 
taken from the outside of the slide which 
rests against the baby’s head, instead of from 
the inside. 
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Further information about how to make or 
to purchase measuring boards of this design 
may be obtained from the chief of the Child- 
ren’s Bureau at Washington, as may also a 
photograph of the board. 


Teacher Failures in High Schools. S. P. 
Namunga, University of California, in School 
and Society for January 19, 1924, reports on 
teacher failures in high schools as shown by 
replies to questionnaires sent to supervisors 
in Oregon, Washington, Kansas, and 

Nebraska. The measure of failure was 
dismissal or resignation from that cause, and 
the returns were studied from the point of 
view of sex, subject taught, experience, and 
reason for failure. It is gratifying to note 
that among eleven subjects listed home 
economics shows the lowest percentage of 
failures. 


American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. The annual meeting was held in 
Chicago February 22 and 23. Among 
papers of special interest to home economists 
may be mentioned three on the program for 
physical and health education; one by Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, chairman of the joint 
committee on health problems in education 
of the National Education Association and 
the American Association, who discussed the 
subject in relation to teacher training; one 
by Dr. Charles H. Keene, Bureau of Health 
Education, Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, who discussed it in rela- 
tion to the public schools; and one by Dr. 
William B. Owen, Chicago Normal College, 
who discussed it in relation to the teachers 
college. 


United States Civil Service Examination. 

An open competitive examination for 
dietitian is announced to fill vacancies under 
the Public Health Service, and Veterans’ 
Bureau, throughout the United States, at an 
entrance salary of $960 a year, plus the 
increase of $20 a month, in the Public Health 
Service, with possible promotion to a salary 
of $1,344 a year; and at an entrance salary 
of $1,680 a year in the Veterans’ Bureau, 
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with possible promotion to a salary of $2,500 
a year. 

Applications will be rated as received until 
June 30. Competitors will not be required 
to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training, and 
experience. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. 
C., or the secretary of the board of U. S. civil- 
service examiners at the post oflice or custom- 
house in any city. 


National Bureau for Economic Research. 
Several subjects of interest to home econo- 
mists are included in the projects for which 
research is planned during 1924, notably the 
one defined as “America’s Spendings—An 
analysis of the national bill for consumption 
of goods.” The bureau is an organization 
for the impartial study of questions affect- 
ing the public interest and capable of being 
treated in quantitative terms. It is 
managed by twenty directors who differ 
widely in training, interests, and social 
views but who agree upon the cardinal point 
of basing social policy upon the study of the 
underlying facts. Rigid provisions of its 
constitution prevent it from becoming 
a profit-seeking or propaganda-spreading 
organization. 

The bureau is dependent upon voluntary 
contributions. In 1924 the National Re- 
search Council will give $5,815.54 the 
balance of an $8,000 appropriation, for a 
study of migration and the business cycle, 
and the Carnegie Corporation will in recog- 
nition of the excellent work done by the 
bureau, duplicate all contributions up to 
$30,000. This leaves $30,740 to be raised 
among the friends of the bureau to cover the 
proposed budget of $66,555.54. 


The director of research, Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, was formerly chief of the Price 
Section of the War Industries, has been 
president of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, and is now president of the American 
Economic Association. 


WORK OF SECTIONS 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


The home economics education section is glad of this opportunity to make available the 
following summary of an important paper presented at the Chicago meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association on August 3, 1923, by the supervisor of home economics in the 
Minneapolis public schools. 


PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 
FRANCES KELLEY 


In this discussion the principles of supervision are limited to those which apply only to a 
city system. To develop principles to cover the needs of a city supervisor, we must first find 
out what are the problems or duties of such a person. In other words, analyze the job. 

A supervisor’s work falls under two main heads: first, administration, and second, super- 
vision The former has more direct relation with the central office, and the latter with 
teachers. 

In dealing with the work of administration, certain features are common to every city: 

1, Cooperation with other departments; 2, purchasing of supplies and equipment; 3, con- 
trol of physical conditions; 4, making of courses of study; 5, selection and placing of 
teachers; 6, cooperation with outside agencies; 7, making of budget. 

The relationships brought out by these lines of work lead to certain problems. For 
example, if there is not cooperation with other departments, there will be much overlapping of 
subject matter. This is especially true with art, science, and health work. 

The problems are numerous and varied, when it comes to the purchasing of supplies and 
equipment. There must be continual conferences between the administration and the super- 
visor. Especially is this true at present when nearly every city in the United States has a 
building program. 

To the home economics supervisor, physical conditions are of great importance. Nearly 
all cities have crowded school buildings; for example, those built for a maximum of 1,800 
pupils, now are carrying a load of 3,000. What is the result? Classes are larger than the 
numbers planned for, so there is not equipment for all. Rooms built to accomodate 24 pupils 
are now carrying 30. It is a supervisor’s problem to see that the number per class is reduced, 
or that the equipment is changed. 

The superintendent of schools may make changes in the course of study for the whole 
system. The supervisor must stand ready to adjust her course for the good of the whole, 
remembering that home economics is but a part of the curriculum. The length of periods for 
home economics work is now a problem in many cities. There seems to be a growing tendency 
to have our work on an hour basis. How many such classes can a teacher handle per day? 
How should the equipment be changed to meet the needs of the hour period? 

The selection and placing of teachers is a part of the work of the home economics super- 
visor which takes time, as all candidates must be personally interviewed. Placing of teachers 
is a problem, some teachers may accomplish more under certain conditions than others. The 
building, the principal, the nationality of the pupils, the size of classes, discipline, and the 
personality of the teacher are all factors to be considered. 
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Cooperating with outside agencies is part of our work, because often these groups have 
much to give to both pupils and teachers. Every city has different groups to work with. The 
supervisor must stand ready to serve on committees and councils of organizations which have 
the interests of girls at heart, such as the Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, Junior Red Cross. 

The making of the budget is a real problem. Up to January, 1922, our department was 
self-supporting. In January, 1922, our superintendent asked us to make out a budget that 
we considered adequate for our needs. We figured it on a cost per pupil basis. It has been 
worth while. The teachers have said that since January they have been able to do some of the 
things that they wanted to do but could not, because they had to make their expenses. 

The points of relationships between supervisor and teachers may be grouped under the 
following heads: 1, Making of course of study; 2, visiting of classes; 3, conferences; 
4, testing according to standard tests; 5, rating of teachers; 6, teachers’ meetings. 

The making of the course of study needs cooperation with the supervisor and teachers 
from the beginning to the end, the end never in view. Last year we gave on an average one 
afternoon after school every week to the committee working on the course of study. 

The most important part of a supervisor’s work should be the visiting of classes and the 
conferences before and after. There are also many conferences to be held during office hours 
with teachers, principals, and heads of other departments. 

Testing according to standard tests is very desirable. We hope the time will come when 
there will be home economics tests as carefully worked out as those used in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. When we have these, the rating of teachers can be done on a more scientific 
basis. 

Last but not least are the teachers’ meetings. How can they be conducted so as not to be 
the bane of a teacher’s life? Meetings should be something more than a financial report, 
and yet how often are they just that! 

In analyzing the job of the home economics supervisor, we find that it has resolved itself 
into more of an administrative than a supervisory position. We agree that this should not 
be. The problem for us now is to shift some of this executive work to others employed for 
that purpose and to devote more of our time to supervision. The principles which we wish 
to develop should apply to supervision, not to administration. Dr. Kilpatrick has stated 
three principles of sane supervision: 


I. Growth is the great end, the growing of all together 
IIL. Professional study is necessary 
III. Democratic supervision demands respect for personality 


If home economics supervision is to grow, we should develop principles for the oversight 
and direction of class-room activities. If our teachers are to grow, it is not only by summer 
schools and extension courses. They must have clearly in mind, first, the common purpose 
of the group, and second, the spirit of cooperation. The common purpose should be set forth 
in the course of study. The spirit of cooperation must be instilled into the minds of all. 

The every act of the supervisor should be for the purpose of making the teacher under her 
independent and efficient. One of the prime objects is to develop independence which comes 
by the formation of right habits and the acquiring of skill in applying these habits to the prob- 


lems of teaching. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


Toronto Conference for Social Work. 
The home economics group will meet on 
Thursday and Friday, June 26 and 27. Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, and Lita Bane, executive secretary, 
American Home Economics Association, are 
scheduled to speak on Thursday afternoon and 
on Friday there will be a combination lunch- 
eon and business meeting with several brief 
talks. Mrs. Charlotte R. Lamond of the 
New York Charity Organization Society is 
chairman of the program committee. Fur- 
ther information will appear in the June 
JourNAL. Meanwhile home economists are 
reminded that Toronto is just across the lake 
from Buffalo and that the Toronto home 
economics meetings have been set early in 
program of the Social Work Conference so 
that home economists can conveniently 
attend them and then the annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, which opens in Buffalo on Monday, 
June 30. 


Extension Workers to Meet at Cornell. 
An extension meeting has been planned for 
June 26 to 29 in Ithaca, New York, just 
preceding the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association in 
Buffalo. The School of Home Economics 
at Cornell University will be hostess. Pru- 
dence Risley Hall, one of the dormitories for 
women students, has been secured as living 
quarters forthe guests at $1.25aday. Meals 
may be had at nearby cafeterias. 

It was in Ithaca that the extension section 
of the association was first organized in 1916 
when the annual meeting was held there. 
As soon as announcement of the Bufialo 
meeting was made, members of the exten- 
sion staff at Cornell began to lay plans for a 
special conference of extension workers. 


The program for the Ithaca meeting has been 
planned with the Buffalo program in mind 
and has been built around three fundamental 
problems—educational aims, leadership, and 
methods of extension teaching. Represent- 
atives from ten states will be asked for 
three-minute statements of the aims of 
home economics extension in their states, 
and these aims will then be discussed 
by an educational psychologist who will also 
speak on the importance of sound and clear- 
cut objectives in extension education. One 
session of the meeting will be given over to 
the problems of qualifications, selection, and 
training for local leaders, with speakers from 
a local community and from county, state, 
and federal offices. Methods of extension 
teaching will be discussed in the concrete by 
making direct application of general state- 
ments to the nutrition project. Oppor- 
tunity will also be given for small group 
meetings on the various projects. 

During the first half-day session the guests 
will attend the meetings of the junior club 
workers of New York State, who will be 
assembled at the college for their junior 
field days. 

Social and recreational features will 
include a tour of the university campus, a 
get-acquainted supper, and a picnic in one 
of the near-by gorges. ‘Saturday afternoon 
will be given over to pleasure trips to Wat- 
kins Glen, Enfield Falls, Taughannock Falls, 
Cayuga Lake and elsewhere. Breakfast on 
Sunday morning will conclude the program. 
Guests may spend the rest of the day out- 
doors and take the 4:53 p.m. train to 
Buffalo. 

Further details are given in the program, 
copies of which may be obtained from the 
School of Home Economics, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 
Reservations for rooms should be sent to the 
same address as long in advance as possible. 
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“Camp Roosevelt, Health Builder.” 
How to give city boys the healthful experi- 
ence of outdoor life and how to keep them 
wholesomely occupied through the summer 
vacation are often difficult problems. The 
Chicago public school system has worked out 
a plan available to boys from all over the 
country by which health and good citizen- 
ship are both fostered in wholesome, out-of- 
door surroundings. 

The Camp Roosevelt Plan for Building 
Better Boys is operated under regulations 
laid down by the War Department of the 
U. S. Government, and conducted as a part 
of Chicago’s public school system. Major 
F. L. Beals, supervisor of physical education 
in the Chicago schools, is the officer in charge. 
The generosity of organizations and individ- 
uals and the loan of equipment by the War 
Department make it possible to carry on the 
project at a nominal expense to the boys in 
attendance. And the benefits they reap 
from a three or a six-weeks’ stay at the 
encampment are so great as to be inesti- 
mable. 

The camp is centrally located, on the 
shores of beautiful Silver Lake, near LaPorte, 
Indiana, and is easily accessible to boys com- 
ing from all parts of the country. The fact 
that they came from eighteen states during 
the summer of 1923 proves the need for such 
training. 

To insure the best results in training, the 
camp itself is sufficiently far removed from 
the main thoroughfares to provide absolute 
privacy, yet near enough for the daily 
delivery of fresh fruits, vegetables and meats. 
Only the best cuts of meats and the most 
superior quality of edibles are used. Boys 
are served fresh milk two meals a day, and 
butter is always on the table. Substitutes 
are never permitted. The large mess hall is 
capable of accommodating one thousand at a 
time, and the end of each meal finds hundreds 
of healthy, growing lads happy and con- 
tented, with never a complaint about the 
food—trather a phenomenal record, when you 
stop to consider boys. 

The year-around headquarters are in 
Major Beals’s office at the Chicago Board of 
Education, 460 South State Street, and he is 
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always glad to consult with parents who have 
boy-problems to solve, or with others wishing 
to know more about the Camp Roosevelt 
Plan for Building Better Boys. 


National Training School, Y. W. C. A. 
The summer session will be held from July 5 
to August 16, inclusive. Several of the 
courses offered are of value to women in 
various lines of social and community work, 
especially perhaps those on social and 
organization finance, work with foreign 
groups, community studies, recreation and 
health, and pageantry and drama. The 
school is open to any college graduate of 
special fitness for the work anticipated who 
is a member of a protestant evangelical 
church, in good health, and at least 22 years 
of age. Further information may be 
obtained from 135 East Fifty-second Street, 
New York City. 


International Institute on Cooperation 
Proposed. At a recent meeting of represen- 
tatives from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and from some of the leading farm- 
ers’ cooperative organization:, plans were 
discussed for arranging an institute or educa- 
tional conference where cooperative: may 
discuss their common problems and study 
the history, theory, and practice of various 
forms of cooperation. Other organizations 
have expressed interest in the project but 
were unable to have representatives at the 
preliminary meeting. Before the appoint- 
ment of a general board, all cooperative 
organizations, through their national associa- 
tions, will be invited to participate. 


Weights and Measures Luncheon. Ata 
luncheon of the Metric Association, held at 
the Chemists’ Club, New York City, on 
March 20, there was an exhibit and an open 
discussion of the practical use of metric 
weights and measures, the latter led by Dr. 
George Kunz, president of the association. 
Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan represents the 
American Home Economics Association on 
the executive committee of the association. 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. A school 
for training leaders in both junior and adult 
home economics extension work will be held 
at Auburn, June 2 to 7, inclusive. Courses 
offered will include poultry, home dairying, 
foods and nutrition, and clothing. 

Four clothing exhibits made by the stu- 
dents of the Institute under the direction of 
Henriette Thompson, head of the clothing 
department, left Auburn February 9 for use 
by home demonstration agents in the coun- 
ties. The outfit has been planned and made 
with the idea of setting standards for club 
girls by the careful construction of garments. 
Each exhibit was sent in a special case and 
contained a full spring outfit for a club girl— 
hat, dress, handkerchiefs, shoes, and stock- 
ings. Patterns for all garments were in- 
cluded in the exhibit. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
The annual report for 1923 was issued in 
February. It includes, besides summaries of 
routine business and correspondence, reports 
from the five sections of the association. 
The president for 1924 is Lillie Dahlgren, 
Fresno, and the secretary-treasurer, Marie 
Bolton, Fresno. 

Bay Section. Dues were paid by 130 
members. 

Central Section. This section has 20 
members, has held seven meetings, and has 
over-subscribed its quota to the executive 
secretary fund by $52.50. The present 
officers are: President, Jessie Clement Prior, 
Fresno; vice-president, Nellie McAlpine, 
Fresno; secretary-treasurer, Ditha McIntyre, 
Reedley; councilor, Lillie H. Dahlgren, 
Fresno. 

Kern County Section. Sixteen paid 
members are listed. 

Southern Section. The paid membership 
at the close of the year was 156 and the 
balance in the treasury $270. Ten meetings 
were held with attendance varying between 
45 and 250. Two bulletins of eight and 
twelve pages have been printed. The cook- 
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book committee closed the year with $1,300 
in its savings account. Nineteen subscrip- 
tions were sent in to the Journal. The 
officers for 1924 are: President, Ida E. 
Sunderlin, Inglewood; first vice-president, 
Elizabeth Moore, Long Beach; second vice- 
president, Elizabeth Lathrop, Los Angeles; 
corresponding secretary, Ellen Hansen, 
Glendale; recording secretary, Mary E. 
Edwards, Los Angeles; treasurer, Vesta 
Slaughter, Los Angeles; councilors, Orabel 
Chilton, Etta P. Flagg, Essie L. Elliott; 
publicity chairman, Essie L. Elliott, Los 
Angeles. 

The February meeting of the Southern 
Section was unusually interesting because 
of a talk by an attorney of the city, Miss 
Bishoff, on “Legal Points of Interest to 
Women.” Many questions were asked 
about such topics as the transfer of property;. 
wills and settlement of estates; divorce laws;, 
community property. Much of this can be. 
profitably given to girls in household manage- 
ment classes and a book not too long or 
technical in nature would be of help to the 
home economics teacher. 

Many schools of Los Angeles are carrying 
on nutrition experiments through animal 
feeding and find this a most effective method 
of fixing principles of right eating. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion. About sixty were in attendance at the 
midwinter meeting held in the Hartford High 
School February 9. Annie Robertson pre- 
sented a report of a survey of home eco- 
nomics conditions in Connecticut which 
showed only a small percentage of students 
in home economics courses of city high 
schools, and suggested that teachers be 
thinking on this and planning methods to 
get greater numbers of girls into home 
economics courses. 

A talk was given by Jessie Hoover of the 
Dairy Division, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, on health problems and methods of 
teaching health. 

A luncheon was served at the Business 
and Professional Woman’s Club. In the 
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afternoon two men from the Cheney Silk 
Mills, at South Manchester, outlined the 
growth and manufacture of silk textiles and 
showed samples of silk cocoon and of each 
product in the course of manufacture, up to 
the finished product. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. At the meeting of the home- 
makers section on February 27 Mrs. R. W. 
Leukel, chairman of a committee on sanita- 
tion of bakeries, reported the replies received 
from the health officials of thirty-five or 
more states regarding laws for sanitation of 
bakeries and wrappings of bread. Mrs. H. 
W. Wiley gave an account of recent hearings 
on the Brand Bread Bill before the agricul- 
tural committee of the House. Dr. Louise 
MacDonnell Brown and Dr. Dorothy Men- 
denhall continued a discussion on infant 
care begun at an earlier meeting. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
The fifth annual meeting was held in Tampa, 
February 8 and 9. The theme was health 
education in the school, the home, and the 
community. 

Mr. George Simons, sanitary engineer 
from the State Board of Health, gave a very 
interesting talk on “Health Problems of the 
Community.” Mrs. B. M. Arms, who has 
had experience in home economics educa- 
tional work and is a homemaker, gave an 
excellent paper on “Training for Health in 
the Home.” “Health Education in the 
School” was discussed by Margaret Sandals, 
dean of home economics, Florida State 
College for Women. The plans for the 
newly-formed Florida Health Education 
Council were given by Reba Harris, director 
of the Modern Health Crusade, Florida Anti- 
tuberculosis Association. 

Dr. Jennie Tilt told of her work in the 
research department of the Florida State 
College and her plans for the future. Ravina 
Eckels reported on “Tests and Measure- 
ments in Home Economics Classes.”” Mar- 
garet Sandals gave an excellent report for 


the health committee which is sending out 
monthly health reminders to the home 
economics teachers, giving suggestions as to 
how they can assist in the regular health 
program of the school. Mrs. Mary Simons 
Allen, chairman of the committee for home 
demonstration work, discussed codperation 
between the home demonstration agents and 
the home economics teachers. The Chicago 
and New Orleans meetings were reported by 
Flavia Gleason. The Florida Home Econom- 
ics Association has three sections. These 
were reported by their chairmen: Mrs. 
Jane Seale, Mrs. Lucy K. Miller, and Mrs. 
Bee Matthaus. 

At a delightful luncheon at the Castle 
Garden Tearoom, the place cards were made 
by the home economics girls of the Tampa 
High School. Following the luncheon the 
members enjoyed a delightful ride around 
the city. 

Florida State College for Women. The 
Phi Chapter of Omicron Nu has initiated 
the following members: Margaret Sandals, 
dean of home economics; Marie Schreiber, 
instructor in home economics; Belle Calvert 
and Alma D. Priest, of the senior class; and 
Eunice Grady, class of 1925. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia State College for Women. A 
home economics club was organized in 
January, 1924, the membership including 
all students in the division of home economics 
and others interested in this line of work. 
The organization is on somewhat the same 
basis as the state and national associations, 
and the plan is to hold monthly meetings of 
general interest to all home economics 
students. 

The club hopes to affiliate with the state 
association, to keep in touch with new 
developments in the field of home economics, 
and to give a more extensive knowledge of 
home economics problems. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held in Muncie 
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April 11 and 12. The address of welcome 
was given by Superintendent Fitzgibbon. 
Friday night the association joined the Dela- 
ware County Medical Association for a ban- 
quet, at which the topic of discussion was 
nutrition. On Saturday Dr. Caroline Hedger 
of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund gave a talk on “The Aim of Home 
Economics” and a demonstration on “What 
a Well School Child Should Look Like.” 
Hazel Manning, of the University of Wis- 
consin, talked on “The Teaching of 
Clothing,” and Lella Gaddis of the extension 
department, Purdue University, on “The 
Relation of Extension Work to the Home 
Economics Teacher.” One interesting event 
was the trip to Ball Brothers’ factory where 
the well-known glass jars are made. 

A state conference for city supervisors of 
home economics was held in Muncie on the 
evening of April 10, preceding the state 
association meeting, and there was a dis- 
trict vocational home economics conference 
on April 11. 

Purdue University. Sixty seniors enrolled 
in the course in child care took a field trip to 
Indianapolis under the direction of Miss 
Laura Partch. They visited kindergartens, 
open air schools, baby clinics, children’s 
wards in hospitals, and the juvenile court. 

Agnes Tilson, professor of home economics 
education, is on leave of absence because of 
the illness of her mother. Her present 
address is Greenwood, Indiana. 

Bonnie Scholes has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy made by Miss Tilson’s absence. 
Miss Scholes has served at the University of 
Wisconsin, Cornell University, and the 
University of Illinois. 

Monelle Baker, Purdue ’22, has been 
appointed clothing specialist in the extension 
department of Iowa State College. 

Boys’ and girls’ club round-up will be 
held at Purdue May 6 to 9. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. The visiting in- 
structors for the summer quarter will include 
Beulah Coon, University of Nebraska, who is 
offering a course in organization and super- 
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vision of vocational home economics, and 
Alma Binzel, University of Minnesota and 
Cornell University, who is to give one in 
training of children. Other additional in- 
structors and courses are Elizabeth Good- 
rich, Simmons College, on institution organ- 
ization and administration; Dr. Laura 
McLaughlin and Margaret Chaney, on nutri- 
tion; Mrs. Mary Supple, of Lewis Institute, 
on chemistry of textiles; Mary Gaut, of 
Nashville, on garment construction; Marian 
Stephenson, University of North Dakota, on 
millinery; and Arlyn Eilert, Iowa State 
College, on costume design. All the regular 
members of the faculty will be present as 
usual. 

The Lewis Institute. This winter the 
Institute offered for the first time evening 
courses in costume design, applied design, 
household management and sanitation, and 
home nursing. The registration was very 
much beyond expectations, and proved that 
the evening-school people are interested in 
more than the technical phases of home- 
making. This addition of classes did not 
seem to reduce the numbers who were inter- 
ested in the laboratory courses. 

The home economics apartment is being 
completely redecorated, and the work of 
renovating, providing new draperies, and the 
like have furnished problems for the classes 
in interior decoration and _ household 
management. 

Home Economics Clubs in Vocational 
Schools. These are found in about four- 
fifths of the high schools which give voca- 
tional homemaking. They carry on a 
variety of activities, social, philanthropic, 
educational, and in some instances the older 
members of the group assist the teachers 
in supervising the home project work. The 
clubs now have a specially designed state 
pin. This is a small oval pin of rolled gold 
with the picture of a fire burning on a hearth 
to suggest the idea of home. 

Group Conferences for Vocational 
Teachers. The homemaking teachers of 
the Illinois vocational schools have divided 
themselves into ten regional groups for the 
sake of coming together for voluntary con- 
ferences. There is a chairman for each 
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group, whose duty it is to arrange for a group 
or district conference sometime between 
January and the end of the school year. 
These ten chairman constitute the plans and 
work committee; at their meeting in Novem- 
ber they prepared a list of professional books 
with the understanding that each teacher 
would read one of these, or some similar 
book, during the school year. They also 
passed a resolution recommending a visiting 
day for teachers of homemaking. District 
III met at Arcola in February, and District 
IV at Catlin in March, and both had round 
table discussion of topics of special profes- 
sional interest to the members. 

Home Economics Codperates with Sun- 
day School. Home Economics students at 
the Rollo Consolidated Township High School 
have had no regular class in home decoration 
this year, but they have gained experience 
in such matters by codperation with the high 
school girls’ sunday school class at the 
community church in the task of decorating 
and furnishing the church parlors. They 
decorated the walls, painted and uphol- 
stered the furniture and made new cushions. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Two members of the 
home economics faculty on leave of absence 
are studying in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, this semester, Edna E. Walls, 
vice dean of home economics, who spent the 
first semester at the Merrill-Palmer School, 
and Joanna M. Hansen, head of the applied 
art department, who left at the beginning 
of the second semester. 

Helen Herr and Medora Grandprey, two 
junior home economics students, are in 
residence at the Merrill-Palmer School this 
quarter. The work done there will be given 
credit in place of their regular college work, 
toward graduation. They will return for the 
spring quarter, and Grata Thorne, another 
senior student, and Jean Hollingsworth, a 
graduate student, will take their places in 
Detroit. 

The program for Homemakers’ Week, 
January 28 to February 2, was centered 
about Lita Bane’s ideals for the home. 
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Among special speakers for the week were 
Grace Frysinger of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Mabel Evans of Miss Evans’ 
School of Individual Instruction, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Anna Dickie Oleson of Northfield, 
Minnesota; Dr. Caroline Hedger of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund; and 
Dr. Bird Baldwin of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station. Over three hundred 
women attended the conference, representing 
forty-seven counties in the state. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
More than ten years ago the Louisiana Home 
Economics Association was organized as a 
department of the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association, which brings representatives 
from all parts of the state together every 
year for a three-day conference, one day 
being given to special group meetings. With 
this as a basis for a permanent organization, 
the Louisiana Home Economics Association 
doubled its dues in 1922 and was among 
the first of the state associations to affiliate 
with the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion under the new plan, and with a member- 
ship of over one hundred. The meeting of 
1923, held at the time of the winter meeting 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in New Orleans, was attended by a 
large number of state teachers, and was given 
over to committee reports dealing with a 
definite outline of work as suggested by the 
American Home Economics Association. 

Louisiana State University. Nine home 
economics workers from different sections 
of the country accepted the invitation to 
visit Baton Rouge and the Greater Univer- 
sity on January 3, after attending the home 
economics convention in New Orleans. The 
guests were met at the train by Dean W. R. 
Dodson and were taken to the State House 
where they were shown the plans for the new 
university. At noon they were entertained 
at luncheon at the Hotel Louisiana, where 
Louisiana products were served. 

The hostesses were: M. R. Sebastian, 
Rosemond Kedzie, Mary Thomas, Norma 
Overbey, Mrs. Mary Giesen, Mrs. Winona 
Nuckols, E. Deshotels, and Hazel Baker. 
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KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. 
The Northwestern Division met at the 
State College, Saturday, January 26. Miss 
Fox, chairman of the division, spoke on 
“The Importance of Organization in Home 
Economics.”” There are three members of 
the executive council of the association in 
this division, Mrs. Ruth Stevenson-Brown, of 
Hays, vice president; M. Eva Fox, of Stock- 
ton; and Ethell Snodgrass, of the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Hays, who had 
charge of this meeting. 

Kansas State Teachers College. Alma 
L. Binzel, of the Federation for Child Study, 
New York City, who lectures on the “ Men- 
tal Health of Children,” gave three inter- 
esting, convincing, and most inspiring lec- 
tures February 4 and 5, speaking to students, 
faculty, and townspeople. The expense of 
these lectures was paid by Eta Alumnz 
Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron, the pro- 
fessional home economics fraternity. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Dietetics Association. At 
the monthly meeting held on March 11 Lou 
Lombard, health instructor in nutrition, 
State Department of Health, spoke on “The 
Place of the Department of Health in the 
State Nutrition Program.” On April 8 
Dr. Alice Blood gave a review of current 
scientific literature and there was an exhibit 
of nutritional material available in Boston. 
The institutions represented in the exhibit 
were: Amherst Extension Division, Boston 
Dispensary, Children’s Hospital, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, New England Deaconess Hospital, 
State House. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The Michigan News Letter, Number 9, 
was issued in March. It was devoted to 
undergraduate club activities in Michigan 
and contained very interesting suggestions 
for club organizations. 
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The Merrill-Palmer School. A Consulta- 
tion Center has recently been opened to 
which physicians, parents, or social workers 
may refer pre-school children for study and 
advice. This center is under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Helen T. Woolley, 
psychologist; Dr. Charles A. Wilson, physi- 
cian; Lila Skinner, nutrition specialist; and 
Lola G. Yerkes, graduate nurse. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska State Normal College, Chadron. 
The enrollment in home economics is larger 
than for some time. Courses in clothing, 
costume design, millinery, cookery, and nutri- 
tion are being offered. Some of the girls in 
the nutrition class are taking charge of the 
mid-morning lunch for the underweight 
children in the primary department. There 
is one course planned for the girls in the rural 
school department who plan to teach in 
rural schools next year. 

State Teachers College, Kearney. The 
enrollment in the home economics depart- 
ments is on the increase, and more home 
economics subjects are being offered. Mrs. 
C. H. Wellers teaches all of the clothing, 
dressmaking, millinery, and textile courses. 
Mrs. D. W. Webster is in charge of the 
instruction in food study, invalid cookery, 
dietetics, and home sanitation. A class of 
quite recent organization is that in rural 
cookery, which visits rural schools and 
studies the preparation and service of hot 
lunches, and the means of organizing plans 
and equipment. A course in methods of 
teaching home economics promises to be very 
interesting and beneficial. 

Recently the home economics girls wrote a 
short play based on their work and presented 
it to the student body. The story is about 
a well-to-do family whose members are very 
unhealthy and unhappy, principally because 
the mother is void of knowledge of food 
values and preparation. In the first scene a 
frail, undernourished child, after a sleepless 
night, followed by sweets and coffee for 
breakfast, becomes extremely ill. The 
physician advises rest and wholesome food. 
The older daughter is sent away to take a 
course in home economics. She is thus 
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enabled so to help her younger sister that 
in the last act (two years later) the exceed- 
ingly thin little girl has become astonishingly 
fat and husky. Even and skinny dog has 
developed to immense proportions. The play 
proved decidedly successful and Mrs. Webster 
will be glad to send a typed copy to anyone 
who wishes it. . 

Omaha Technical High School. The 
household arts department of the new school 
has over eight hundred girls enrolled. The 
work is elective in all years. In addition 
to the regular sewing and cooking labora- 
tories—the latter with unit kitchens— there 
are textile and food chemistry laboratories, 
a well-equipped laundry, and a practice 
cafeteria which accomodates about eighty 
people and in which the pupils do all the 
planning of menus, figuring of costs, and 
handling of accounts. 

Sybil Sheldon of the department of house- 
hold arts attended the home economics 
meeting in New Orleans. She gave avery 
interesting report to the department on her 
return. 

The household arts club is an important 
factor in the club life of the school. Many 
interesting speakers from special fields, such 
as interior decorating and catering, have 
addressed the club from time to time. 

Evening Classes in Homemaking. Eve- 
ning classes in homemaking are being organ- 
ized as a part of an adult education program 
in a number of Nebraska towns. Analysis 
of the different groups of women reached by 
these classes, the total number of students, 
and the range of instruction, seems to indi- 
cate that the inclusion of homemaking in the 
larger programs of adult education has a 
favorable effect on homemaking education. 

Fremont, a town of 10,000 population, as 
an experiment last year opened the doors of 
an evening school. An eight weeks program 
was offered. Many requests were made to 
continue at that time, but it was decided 
that if the interest was permanent another 
term could be offered this year. This test 


of the community support has been justified, 
for the evening school opened recently with 
589 students enrolled. Sixteen of the thirty- 
six classes are in six homemaking subjects. 
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A number of foreign women in Scottsbluff, 
who last year were enrolled in classes giving 
considerable attention to learning the English 
language in connection with American home- 
making, are this year attending classes in 
dressmaking and other subjects. Only two 
classes have been organized for teaching 
certain homemaking subjects especially to 
foreign women, but a number of foreign 
women as well as men and young people of 
both sexes are found in the twenty-three 
classes mentioned in the last report. 

Sidney, a town of 3,000 population, is 
organizing its first adult education program. 
Some of the work is being given in various 
shops in the town. Eighteen classes have 
been organized with an enrollment of more 
than 225, approximately one-third of the 
students being in the homemaking classes. 

The public schools of Grand Island, a 
town of 15,000 inhabitants, recently opened 
their doors for the first time to adults desir- 
ing education. Six hundred requested in- 
struction in fifty-two subjects, over half of 
which were offered. In this city, as in other 
places, the majority of women who desired 
homemaking instruction were enrolled in 
dressmaking and millinery classes. No effort 
is made to repress this demand, but rather 
attention is given to the development of 
instruction in other homemaking activities. 

Conferences for Instructors in Vocational 
Home Economics. A series of six district 
conferences has been held for the instructors 
in the day schools. The first one was held 
the latter part of October, the day preceding 
the meeting of the District Teachers Associa- 
tion. The five others were held each Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning from Janu- 
ary 25 to February 23. Beulah I. Coon of 
the teacher training department, University 
of Nebraska, led a round-table discussion on 
home management problems. There was a 
total attendance of 81 day school teachers. 
Of the 64 vocational instructors only 9 found 
it impossible to attend one of the group 
meetings. 

Personal. Mary Bookmeyer of South 
High School, Omaha, is on a leave of absence. 
She is traveling through the state demon- 
strating flour for the Omaha Flour Mills. 
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NEW YORK 


New York State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The state association holds its 
meeting at Buffalo on July 1 at 8:30 a.m., 
during the national convention. Have you 
made your plans to go? Have you engaged 
a room? 

In addition to the officers reported last 
month, members on the executive committee 
are: Lucy Gillett, Helen Louise Johnson, 
Emma Conley, Edith Sarver and Mrs. Anna 
M. Gemmill. The committee thus includes 
the retiring president of the association and 
the presidents of the affiliated local organ- 
izations. Such a joining of forces will show 
splendid results. 

Home Economics Association of Western 
New York. The Home Economics Associa- 
tion of Western New York newly organized 
with the following new officers: President, 
Mrs. Anna M. Gemmill; vice president, 
Ellen Reans; secretary, Genevieve Sennesey; 
treasurer, Grace Cloud. 

The state association extends a welcoming 
hand to this new member and looks forward 
with pleasure to joint professional activities. 

Buffalo State Normal School. Anewplan 
for field work in nutrition was tried last 
semester by the senior students of the home- 
making department. They were assigned 
to Saturday morning classes in various school 
centers where they presented definite lessons 
on the subject of health, including nutrition. 
Each pupil was weighed and measured pre- 
paratory to making individual charts. At 
each meeting the charts were marked 
to show gain or loss in weight, attention to 
rest periods, exercise, drinking of milk, and 
sleeping with the windows open. Special 
stars were given when parents came to the 
class with their children. Home visits 
between lessons strengthened the contact 
with the pupil and aroused the interest of the 
family. Both student-teachers and pupils 


gained greatly by this work. 

The home economics club of the home- 
making department is planning a public 
assembly program in four sequences to illus- 
trate the growth and development of the 
home economics movement. 


This club 
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expects to affiliate at an early date with the 
American Home Economics Association. 

Amy Rextrew, of the vocational home- 
making department has been chosen to 
represent the Beta Alumnz Chapter of 
Omicron Nu at the seventh biennial conclave 
at University of Nebraska, April 3 and 4. 

Mildred L. Sipp and Helen C. Smith, of 
the vocational homemaking faculty, are 
studying at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Vesta Scoby, formerly of One- 
onta State Normal School, is acting as the 
second member of the teacher training 
department during Miss Sipp’s absence. 

Cornell University. The department of 

foods and nutrition is cooperating with the 
home for crippled children in Elmira on 
special diet problems at the request of the 
woman in charge of the institution. Seniors 
in the class in diet in disease are giving special 
directions for the feeding of five rachitic 
children and in two poliomyelitis cases, one 
overweight and one underweight. One 
difficulty in the rachitic cases is that close 
supervision is impossible. To offset this in 
part, one of the students is spending two 
weeks at the institution before the second 
semester begins. Definite results have been 
gained in the overweight and underweight 
cases. 
This department is continuing its dietetic 
service in cooperation with local physicians, 
in each instance at their request. Two ulcer 
cases are being supervised by individual 
students. Good results are being obtained, 
especially in the case of a young man who is 
willing to cooperate. Meals are selected in 
the cafeteria under the direction of the 
student in charge of the case. Weekly con- 
ferences between the patient, the student, 
and the instructor are held and analysis is 
made of any setback. The physician in 
charge has asked to have the supervision 
continued through the year for the sake of 
the moral support, even though sufficient 
instruction has been given the patients for 
them to manage their own cases. 

Through this dietetic service one mother is 
succeeding in the artificial feeding of her 
baby where she had never before been able 
to find an artificial food to agree. Another 
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mother is weaning a baby a year old, under 
directions. Other cases include an emaci- 
ated girl who is having trouble with boils, a 
Chinese girl who has difficulty in eating 
American food, and a case of aneroexia. 

In the foods classes all examinations at the 
close of the semester were given through 
“true and false” tests. Grades will be 
averaged with those on the preliminaries 
throughout the semester, which were of the 
old type involving written answers. 

Edna V. Smith has been added to the 
extension staff to help meet the demand for 
assistance in household management during 
this semester. Miss Smith was at one time 
state home demonstration leader in Michigan 
Agricultural College and taught household 
management in that institution before coming 
to Cornell. 

Child training is being featured during 
Farmers’ Week this year through two lec- 
tures and conferences for parents by Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley, of the Merrill-Palmer 
School. 

Elmira College. While the class in prin- 
ciples of household administration was study- 
ing the care and use of time and labor-saving 
devices for the home, students met several 
times at the practice house and the instructor 
demonstrated the use of a number of pieces 
of equipment. Labor-saving devices which 
were not as yet owned by the school were 
loaned by the merchants of the city. These 
practice house demonstrations were judged 
more effective than previous ones made in the 
laboratory. 

Margaret Best, the college dietitian, is giv- 
ing the course in institutional management 
this semester. The practical work is done 
in the college kitchen, where the students 
have the opportunity to assist the cooks and 
prepare dishes in large quantities for the 
college commons. 

Pratt Institute. Through the courtesy 
of the Brooklyn Museum, the School of 
Household Science and Arts arranged an 
exhibition of new hand-printed linens and 
cottons and new and old Schleswig-Hol- 
stein Beiderwand, recently collected in 
Germany. 
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A group of people actively interested in 
nutrition work were entertained at luncheon 
at the Chamber of Commerce. Miss Condit 
represented Pratt Institute and spoke of the 
work in nutrition that is being done by the 
students. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At a meeting held at the time of the 
State Teachers’ Association meeting at 
Bismarck, November 22 and 23, 1923, a 
very interesting program of work for the year 
was presented by the chairman of the com- 
mittee which prepared it, Charlotte Halgrim, 
in charge of home economics at the State 
University. A noteworthy feature was a 
questionnaire to be sent to each teacher of 
home economics in the state in connection 
with the membership drive; this requested 
very complete information concerning the 
activities required of her department by the 
course of study offered, as well as special 
activities aiming to broaden the work of the 
department by interesting members of the 
community in the work done. 

Officers for the state association were 
elected as follows: President, Christine 
Finlayson, supervisor of home economics 
education, Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation; secretary, Grace E. Colton, manager 
of the commons at the University of North 
Dakota; councilors for the northeast and 
southwest districts, Charlotte Halgrim and 
Dorothy Golding. 

University of North Dakota. A special 
course in nutrition open to grade school 
teachers will be given by the home economics 
department during the summer session. It 
will be non-technical, aiming to present such 
subject matter as will aid the teacher in 
giving the necessary instruction in food habits 
to children of younger years. 

Instruction in institution management is 
being offered for the first time. One course 
includes quantity cookery, principles of 
management of food departments for large 
groups, field trips, and practical training 
in the university commons and the cafeterias 
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and school lunch rooms in the community. 
Eloise Virtue of the home economics depart- 
ment is the instructor and plans are being 
made to add supporting courses next year. 
An appreciation course in home economics, 
open to men students, is to be given every 
two years, or oftener if possible. The first 
class was formed in the second semester of 
last year, and the eigit men who took it 
were most enthusiastic about the informa- 
tion they received. Because the teaching 
load this year was heavy it was impossible to 
repeat the course, although there were 
requests for it from the men. The boys 
were given some of the principles of house 
planning and furnishing; selection, care, and 
hygiene of clothing; and the “why” of a 
carefully planned meal. At the end of the 
course they planned and prepared an entire 
meal, even to freezing the ice-cream. Con- 
siderable attention was given to a subject 
about which the men seemed particularly 
interested, namely, etiquette for various 
occasions, including the duties of a host, the 
ordinary courtesies due a girl or woman 
guest, and clothing suitable for different 
occasions, both formal and informal. 


OHIO 


Ohio State University. Lelia McGuire, 
who has been connected with the home 
economics department, is leaving for the 
Merrill Palmer School where she will be 
connected with the nutrition work and in 
charge of the food work with foreign women. 

The home economics club has enrolled as 
a member of the Ohio Home Economics 
Association. It is hoped that every college 
home economics club will follow its example. 

The department of home economics is 
having a part in a course, “Conservation of 
Child and Home”, offered at Athens, Ohio 
for the first time. The course is divided into 
these four phases: economic, sociological, 
nutritional and health. The work given the 
home economics department has to do with 
nutrition and child care. The other phases 


are covered by the respective departments. 

Baldwin Wallace College. The home 
economics club has recently joined the Ohio 
Home Economics Association. 
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OREGON 


Oregon State Agricultural College. Dur- 
ing the Educational Exposition held Febru- 
ary 22 and 23, the school of home economics 
attracted many visitors to its departments of 
household arts, household science, house- 
hold administration, and __ institutional 
management. 

In the home economics building the house- 
hold art department exhibited sport, after- 
noon, and evening dresses and hats made by 
the students. Embroidery, tied-and-dyed 
work, batik, and other types of applied 
design produced by the students were also 
displayed. Inexpensive window hangings 
were shown by the class in house decoration. 

The household science department carried 
out among other exhibits: A health clinic 
scoring the nutrition of adults; dietaries for 
fat and thin persons; meals rich in vitamins; 
the equivalent of milk in protein, calories, 
calcium; the equivalent of eggs in iron; school 
lunch suggestions; some 15-cent dinners and 
10-cent lunches; lessons in economy in buy- 
ing; tables set for family breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner; a tea table; a table set in old-fashion- 
ed style; a George Washington’s birthday 
dinner-table; animal feeding experiments, 
showing the effects on the rate of growth of 
such supplements to bread as cabbage, 
potato, loganberries, apple, and prunes. 

The household administration department 
displayed interesting plans for budget 
making, a sanitation and public health 
exhibit with slides, a home nursing demon- 
stration, a child care exhibit, and a house- 
hold machinery exhibit. 

The institutional management depart- 
ment exhibited china, silver, and other 
furnishings for institutional use. In the tea 
room ice-cream, tea, and cake were served to 
visitors. The department served a banquet 
to over six hundred delegates on Friday 
evening. 

A style show with a display of the stu- 
dents’ work in clothing and millinery was 
held both evenings where living models 
demonstrated appropriate dress for various 
occasions. 

A three-act play, “Dollars and Sense,” 
was presented by the students in household 
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management on both days, and a modern 
Mother Goose health curtain-raiser was 
given by the students of the household 
science department. 

About a thousand delegates of high school 
faculties representing 113 Oregon high 
schools attended this first Educational 
Exposition, which was so great a success 
that it will hereafter be an annual event. 

Florence Blozier, formerly in the depart- 
ment of education, University of Indiana, 
has since January 1, 1924, been head of the 
department of home economics education. 


GENERAL 


Textile Section. Rosamond C. Cook, 
formerly in charge of the textile and clothing 
work in the teacher training department at 
Iowa State College and now studying at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
accepted the chairmanship of the standard- 
ization committee. Doris Schumaker, who 
carried the work so successfully last year, 
was forced to resign on account of a heavy 
schedule and the section is fortunate in 
obtaining so able a person to succeed her. 

Miss Cook left Ames in 1922 when she took 
leave of absence to complete her book, 
“Sewing Processes,”” which is now in press. 
She is also author of a valuable book on 
“Sewing Machines.” Her knowledge of and 
great interest in textile manufacture as well 
as her broad acquaintance with mill people 
combine with her enthusiasm and energy to 
make her exceptionally well fitted to carry 
forward such an important project. 

The officers of the section have mailed a 
progress report and membership list to 
present and past members. A reprint of the 
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article by Adah Hess on Teaching Textiles 
and Clothing in the March Journat is also 
being distributed. This task has been 
rather difficult on account of changed ad- 
dresses and the chairman or secretary will be 
glad to forward copies of these to any who 
request them. 

Food and Nutrition Section. Professor 
Marguerite C. Mallon, chairman of the regis- 
tration committee, reports that nineteen 
states are now engaged in the membership 
drive. 

New Zealand. L. Gladys McGill, who 
has been a member of the home economics 
faculty at Ohio State University, is sailing 
from Vancouver, B. C., May 7, for Dunedin, 
New Zealand. She will be in charge of the 
clothing and textile division of the School of 
Home Science at the University of Otago. 

Domestic Science and Near Eastern 
Relief. The Egyptian Government has 
modified its stringent immigration regulation 
to permit the landing in Egypt of several 
hundred Armenian orphan girls trained in 
domestic science at Near East Relief orphan- 
age schools. They will be absorbed in the 
extensive Armenian colonies in Egypt. 
Permission to land was granted in recogni- 
tion of the value of the American training the 
girls have received. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


News items from Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Utah, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, and Vermont were set up, ready for 
publication in this issue, but most unfortu- 
nately, must be held until next month for 
lack of space. They will head the list in 
June. Sce page 263. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


BurraLo, New York, JuNE 30, Jury 1, 2, AND 3, 1924 
HoTet STATLER—HEADQUARTERS 


All persons attending the meeting are requested to register on arrival 
and to pay the convention fee at that time. 

It is urgently requested that no one enter or leave a room during the 
presentation of a paper. 


MONDAY, JUNE 30 


9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. Registration 
9:30 a.m. to 12:00 m. Council Meeting 


Open to all members of the Association 


Business Meeting of the Association 


Brief session, immediately after Council meeting, for the election of the 
Nominating Committee 


2:00 p.m. General Session 
Attce F. BLoop, PRESIDENT, in the chair 


Addresses of Welcome 
ETHEL Mason Coan, President of the Women Teachers’ Association, 
Buffalo 
Mrs. Georce H. Cament, Past President, Buffalo Branch, American 
Association of University Women 


Standards in College Education 


What Home Economics May Contribute to the School Curriculum 
Harry W. RockweE Lt, Principal, Buffalo State Normal School 
Criteria for Judging College Standards 
GeorGE F. Zook, Assistant to Commissioner, U. S. Bureau of Education 
Educating Intuitions 
ARTHUR MorGav, President, Antioch College 
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4:30 p.m. Reception 
Members please wear badges 


SECTION AND GROUP COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


8:00 p.m. Home Economics in Business Section 


Mary Keown, Chicago, Illinois, chairman 
MartTHa J. Puiturs, North American Dye Corporation, Mt. Vernon, 
New York, local representative 
The Spirit of Business To-day 
Joun N. VAN DER Vries, Manager, Northern Central Division, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
The Business World as an Asset in Extending Home Economics: 
Through Research 
HANNAH L. WEsSLING, Northwestern Yeast Company, Chicago 
Through Personal Contacts in Field Work 


AcNes WuiteE, Washburn-Crosby Company, Minneapolis 
Through Correspondence 


Dorotuy Knicut, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Chicago 
Through Illustrative Material 


Ruta Watson, Royal Baking Powder Company, New York City 
Through Magazines and Newspapers 


ALIcE BRADLEY, Woman’s Home Companion, New York City 


8:00 p.m. Home Economics Education Section 


Emma Con_ey, State Department of Education, Albany, chairman 


The Place of Home Economics in the Junior High School 
HERBERT WEET, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester 
Developing the Personality of the Home Economics Teacher 
W. W. Cuarters, Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


8:00 p.m. Home Economics Extension Section 


Lucite W. ReEyNOLDs, Massachusetts State Home Demonstration 
Leader, chairman 


A Fundamental Program in Home Economics Extension 


Announcements 
Seeing the Farmstead as a Unit 


Tuomas Cooper, Dean and Director, College of Agriculture, University 
of Kentucky 
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The Survey as a Basis for Intelligent Program Making 
ELLEN BATCHELOR, Assistant State Leader, Manhattan, Kansas 
Symposium on Home Economics Extension as Former Agents View It 
Mrs. Grapys E. MacPuee, Andover, New Hampshire; Mrs. Epirn R. 
Dirts, Pennington, New Jersey; Mrs. FRANCES METHEW GRAHAM, 
Buffalo; Mrs. BErtHA HOLDEN Rounp, Greenwood, Massachusetts. 


8:00 p.m. Institution Economics Section 


SyBILLA HapwEN, Oregon Agricultural College, chairman 
KATHARINE FisHerR, Teachers College, Columbia University, local 
representative 


Large Group Housing 


Developing an Educational Program 
Joun McF. Howre, Buffalo, Member of Educational Committee, 
American Hotel Association 
Student Residence Halls 
Mrs. Jutius O. ScHLOTTERBECK, Dormitory Consultant, University of 
Michigan 
The Better Housing Campaign and Its Relation to Institutional Homes 
James Forp, Executive Director, Better Homes In America, and Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics, Harvard University 
The Place of Field Practice in College Courses 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR MorGAN, Antioch College 


8:00 p.m. Related Art Group Committee 


Harriet GoOLpsTeEIN, University of Minnesota, chairman 
TREVA KaurMaAN, State Department of Education, Albany, local 
representative 


How to Develop an Appreciation of Beauty 
Speaker to be announced. 


TUESDAY, JULY 1 
7:30 a.m. Breakfast for City Supervisors 
Discussion led by S. Wuitcoms, U.S. Bureau of Education 
8:00 a.m. Extension Section Breakfast 


The American Home Economics Association and Extension Teaching 
Lita Bane, Executive Secretary 


8:30 a.m. Meeting of New York State Home Economics Association 
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9:30 a.m. Food and Nutrition Section 


Mrs. ELizABETH MILLER Kocnu, Chicago, chairman 
ADELAIDE SpouN, Cornell University, local representative 


Progress in Nutrition 


Preventive Feeding of Mothers and Infants 
DorotHy REED MENDENHALL, University of Wisconsin 
Commercial Canning and the Destruction of Vitamins 
Wa ter H. Eppy, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Recent Trends in Nutrition 
Mrs. Mary Swartz Rose, Professor of Nutrition, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


9:30a.m. Textile Section 


Ruta O’Brien, Iowa State College, chairman 
FLORENCE E. WINCHELL, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, local representative 


We, as Teachers of Clothing in Elimentary Schools, High Schools, and 
Colleges, Need Help on the Hygiene of Clothing 


From the Medical Profession: 
Hygiene of Clothing, with Special Emphasis on Foot Clothing 
FLORENCE A. SHERMAN, M. D., Assistant State Medical Inspector of 
Schools, New York 
From Our Own Group: 
Schemes I have Used in Texas 
LILLIAN PEEK, Assistant Director, Home Economics, Texas State 
Board for Vocational Education 
Investigations of the Relation Between Weight of Clothing and Respiratory 
Infections of 300 Men and Women in the Sophomore Class at Kansas 
State Agricultural College 
Mary CALLAHAN 


N. B. The Hygiene of Clothing Committee of the Textile Section will 
report at the Business Meeting on Thursday 


Suggestive Units of Work from the Field 


Selection of Clothing as Taught in the High School at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia (20 minutes) 
Mavupe E. Hayes, Supervisor of Home Economics 
Renovation of Clothing, as Taught at the Albany Teachers College 
(20 minutes) 
FLORENCE D. FReEAR, Teacher of Clothing 
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9:30a.m. Homemakers Group Committee 


Mrs. MILDRED WEIGLEY Woop, Phoenix, Arizona, chairman 
Mrs. Mary Dory TEALL, Rochester, local representative 


Economics of the Home 


Wise Use of Money in the Home 
MARGARET J. Bacon, Thrift and Income Management Department, 
Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester 
Correct Diet and Its Cost to the Family 
Fiora Tuurston, Nutrition Specialist, Cornell University 
Attractive and Modest House Furnishing (Illustrated) 
Bessie L. PLEASANTS, Supervisor of Homemaking Courses, Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester 
Advertising and the Housewife 
ALEX. F. OssBorn, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Advertising, Buffalo 


12:00 m. Luncheon for National President, State Presidents, Executive 
Secretary, and Editor of the Journal 


12:00 m. Luncheon, Home Economics in Business Section 
12:00 m. Luncheon, Institution Economics Section 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon, Textile Section 
Tickets to be obtained in advance 


2:00 p.m. General Session 
KATHARINE Biunt, Vice President, in the chair 


The Nation’s Health and Our Responsibility 


Our Place in the Health Program 
FiLora Rose, Cornell University 
Our Place in the Program of National Health Organizations 
MARGARET SAWYER 
Subject and speaker to be announced 


6:30 p.m. Banquet—States Night 


MyrtLte V. CavupDet, Director Vocational Homemaking Department, 
Buffalo State Normal School, presiding 

Greetings from our Executive Secretary, LITA BANE 

What the State Associations Are Doing 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 2 


8:00 a.m. Home Economics Publicity Breakfast 
HELEN W. ATWATER, presiding 


9:30 a.m. Council Meeting 
Open to all members of the Association 


Business Meeting of the Association 
Brief session to receive report of Nominating Committee 


ROUND TABLES 


An open forum will follow the informal discussions scheduled for each 
round table 


2:00 p.m. Food and Nutrition 


Nutrition Program for Grades and High Schools 
ELIZABETH AMERY, Supervisor for Home Economics, Delaware, leader; 
Mrs. ANNETTE ButTtFR, Wyoming, Delaware; M. JosEPHINE HANson, 
Hazelton, Pennsylvania; Cora BrnzEt, Cornell University; ANNA L. 
De PLANTER, Philadelphia 
Reports of Current or Recently Completed Researches in Food and 
Nutrition 
LovIsE STANLEY, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, Jeader; H. H. Love, 
Cornell University; KATHARINE Btunt, University of Chicago; 
WALTER H. Eppy, Teachers College, Columbia University; MARTHA 
M. Kramer, Kansas State Agricultural College; C. F. LANcwortny, 
Bureau of Home Economics; Cut CHE WANG, Nelson Norris Institute 
for Medical Research, Chicago; Lyp1a J. RoBerts, University of Chi- 
cago; P. MasBet NeEtson, Iowa State College; Martua S. PITTMAN, 
Kansas State Agricultural College; Minna C. Denton, Bureau of 
Home Economics; Em1ty BENNETT, Kansas State Agricultural College 


2:00 p.m. Home Economics in Business 


Development of a Section Program of Work 
LovlsE FitzGERALD, National Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois, /eader 


2:00 p.m. Home Economics Education 


Basic Principles in Teacher Training 
Cora WINCHELL, Teachers College,Columbia University, /eader; MILDRED 
Srep, Buffalo State Normal School; MARGARET FEppDE, University of 
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Nebraska; MARGARET Epwarps, State Supervisor of Vocational 
Homemaking, North Carolina; Errre Raitt, University of Wash- 
ington 
Problems of Classroom Supervisors 
FRANCES KEL Ly, Minneapolis, /eader; FRANCES ZUILL, Baltimore; AGNES 
McCartuy, Duluth; Mitprep P. Frencu, Spokane; ADELAIDE VAN 
Duzer, Cleveland; AGNEs CRAIG, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Principles Underlying Home Economics in 7th, 8th and 9th Grades 
SarAH Bower, Supervisor of Homemaking, New York City, leader; 
A.tIce CLEMENT, Boston; C. MARIE FLANAGAN, Schenectady; Naomi 
Q. Hotsoppte, Philadelphia; Mrs. Iva C. Carrns, Oberlin, Ohio; 
LEoNnoRA B. ARMSTRONG, Proctor, Vermont; Mary LEONARD, Lewis- 
ton, Maine; GRETCHEN MUELLER, South Bend, Indiana; Mrs. HELEN 
Sasin, Chicago; Sapre R. GusEMAN, Georgetown, Delaware; LUELLA 
New York City; Dorornuy S. Panton, Buffalo; HELEN H. 
Viveto, Cleveland 
Methods of Teaching Related Science in High School 
GERALDINE Gorton, Marten Park High School, Buffalo, /eader; Mary L. 
KLINGER, University of Missouri; GENEVIEVE FisHER, Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie College, Pittsburgh; OLIveE Necus, West Branch, Iowa; 
Garnett I. Roserts, Buffalo; LoutseE Woop, Oregon. 
Part-time, Continuation and Pre-vocational School: Individual Instruction 
Method of Teaching 
FLORENCE MARSHALL, Director, Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 
New York City; Henrretta Brett, Albany; RutH MicuHaets, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Ep1ru SARVER, Schenectady; Dora HERN- 
STREET, Syracuse 


2:00 p.m. Home Economics Extension 


Fundamentals in Home Management: Problems, Subject Matter, Methods 
Marion Butters, New Jersey, /eader; Representatives from West Vir- 
ginia, New York, Montana, New Jersey 
Methods of Extension Teaching 
Jutta Newron, Minnesota, leader 


2:00 p.m. Institution Economics 


The Development of Courses in Institution Economics 
Freperic W. Hows, Pratt Institute, /eader; Kate Daum, Head of 
Dietary Department, Presbyterian Hospital, New York City; Exiza- 
BETH M. Goopricu, Simmons College; Nota Treat, University of 
Minnesota 
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Problems for Research in Institution Economics 
ANNIE L. LatrD, University of Toronto, leader; L1L1AN RANDALL, Web- 
ster Apartments (for Business and Professional Women), New York 
City; HeLen A. Smiru, Illuminating Engineer, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation; Doris ScHUMAKER, Cornell University, repre- 
senting the Textile Section in discussion of the wearing test for house- 
hold linen carried on in cooperation with U. S. Bureau of Standards 


2:00 p.m. Textile Section 


What is Being Done in Textile Research: (a) In the Laboratory; (b) 
Through Contacts with the Trade 
Swenson, Technical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
leader; MABEL B. TRILLING, University of Chicago; AGNEs BoEINc, 
Cheney Brothers; Grace Denny, University of Washington; Ex1za- 
BETH Dyer, School of Retailing, New York University; KATHARINE 
CrANoR, Iowa State College; BEULAH BLACKMORE, Cornell University; 
Mamie NEwMaAN, George Peabody College for Teachers 


3:30 p.m. Institution Economics and Textile Sections 


Joint meeting for the purpose of establishing closer cooperation in 
investigations of household linens using tests carried on in cooperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Standards 

Doris ScHUMAKER, Cornell University, chairman, Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Textile Fabrics, presiding 


2:00 p.m. Homemakers Group Committee 


Practical Working Out of Budgets and Accounts 
HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, /eader; 
Mrs. D. E. Youne, Rochester 
Arranging Vital Menus for the Family 
Mrs. Mary Swartz Rose, Columbia University, leader; Mrs. FRANK 
TAYLOR, Rochester; CLARIBEL Nye, Cornell University 


Home Furnishing 
JENOISE Brown SHort, Pictorial Review, /eader; Mrs. PARK HARMON, 


Rochester; Mrs. HomMER DEFFENBAUGH, Rochester 


2:00 p.m. Related Art Group Committee 


HARRIET GOLDSTEIN, University of Minnesota, Chairman 
Round Table Discussion of Committee Reports 


Topics: 
1. At what points in the various courses in home economics should art 
be correlated? 
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2. The art knowledge essential and desirable in order to solve these 
problems satisfactorily 
3. Suggestive ways of helping the student to relate her art knowledge to 
home economics problems 
Joint chairmen of committees and leaders in the discussion: 
Art in Relation to Textiles and Clothing, AGNES G. Cratc, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and Grace M. Morton, University of Nebraska 
Art in Relation to Home Management: House Planning and Furnishing, 
Marie FULLER, Pine Manor, Wellesley, Massachusetts, and Amy P. 
Morse, University of Minnesota 
Art in Relation to Meal Planning and Serving, RutTH MIcHELs, University 
of Pennsylvania, and ANNETTE WARNER, Cornell University 
General Discussion 


2:00 p.m. Household Management Group 


ILeNA M. Battey, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, leader 
Arranged at the request of women specially interested 


4:30 p.m. Picnic, Niagara Falls 
THURSDAY, JULY 3 


BUSINESS MEETINGS OF ALL SECTIONS AND GROUP COMMITTEES 


9:30 a.m. Food and Nutrition Section 


Report of Committee on Registration 
MARGARET MALLON, chairman 
Report of Nutrition Education Committee 
Emma Con_ey, chairman 
Report of Nutrition Extension Committee 
FLORA THRUSTON, chairman 
Report on Abstracts of Current Articles and Reviews of Research in 
Various Phases of Nutrition 
SyBit Wooprurr, chairman 
Report on Articles on Methods of Conducting Nutrition Classes 
Lyp1A J. RoBerts, chairman 
Report of Sub-Committee on Preparation in Home Economics Required 
for Research 
P. MABEL NELSON, chairman 
Formulation of Plans for Coming Year 
Election of Officers 
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9:30 a.m. Home Economics in Business Section 


Mary E. Keown, chairman 


Report of Section Chairman 
Report of Committees: 
Publicity 
IRENE Hume Tay or, Swift and Company, Chicago, chairman 
Standards 
Bess M. Rowe, Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul, chairman 
Membership 
Guprun Cartison, Institute of American Meat Packers, Chicago, 
chairman 
New Business 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


9:30 a.m. Home Economics Education Section 


Emma Coney, chairman 
Summary of Discussions at Round Tables on Wednesday Afternoon 
Reports of Committees from Round Tables and Definite Recommenda- 
tions for the Coming Year 
Formulation of Plans for Year 1924-25 
Election of Officers 


9:30 a.m. Home Economics Extension Section 


Reports of Committees and Discussion 
Progress Report of Program of Work Committee 
KATHRYN VAN AKEN, Illinois, chairman 
Report of Extension Committee of Textile Section 
Marion L. Tucker, Massachusetts, chairman 
Report of Extension Committee of Foods and Nutrition Section 
Fiora Turvuston, New York, chairman 
Election of Officers 
Discussion: What shall be the Program of Work for this Section for 
1924-25? 


9:30 a.m. Institution Economics Section 


The Handling and Transportation of Perishable Foods (Illustrated) 
Dr. Mary E. PENNINGTON, Director, Household Refrigeration Bureau, 
National Association of Ice Industries 
Reports of Standing Committees 
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Responsibilities of Directors of Residence Halls and Dining Rooms in 
Schools and Colleges. Report of Recent Surveys by SyBILLA HADWEN. 
Discussion led by Errie Raitt 

Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 

Report of Committee on Program of Work for the Coming Year 


9:30a.m. Textile Section 


Rutu O’Brien, chairman 


Report of the Treasurer, SAIDEE STARK, Chico Normal School, California 
Reports of Committees: 
Art, AGNEs H. Craic 
Budget, Mrs. JANET CATION THURSTON, Riverdale, Maryland 
Commercial Contacts, SaprE SWENSON, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Educational Essentials, ADA Hess, Illinois State Board for Vocational 
Education 
Extension, MARION TucKER, Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Hygiene, Louise P. GLranton, Kansas State Agricultural College 
Membership, Lucy WapE, Purdue University 
Publicity, Mamie NEwMAN, George Peabody College 
Research, ETHEL PHELPS, University of Minnesota 
Standardization, RosamuND Cook 


9:30a.m. Homemakers Group Committee 


Committee Reports 
Election of Officers 
Formulation of Plans for Coming Year 


9:30a.m. Related Art Group Committee 
HARRIET GOLDSTEIN, chairman 


Report of committee on design contest for an emblem to be used by the 
American Home Economics Association for the Journal of Home 
Economics for stationery, programs, pins, etc. 

General discussion 

Report on Bibliography, MARIAN E. Crark, University of Chicago 

Plans for the Work of the Coming Year 

New Business 

Election of Officers 


11:30a.m. Meeting of the Coordinating Committee 


12:00 m. Luncheon for Committees from the Textile and Institution 
Economics Sections and Committees Cooperating in Research 
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12:00 m. Luncheon, Phi Upsilon Omicron 
12:00 m. Luncheon, News Gatherers for Journal of Home Economics 
2:00 p.m. Business Meeting of the Association 
Every member urged to attend 
4:00 p.m. Council Meeting 
4:30 p.m. Sight-seeing and Professional Trips 
8:00 p.m. General Session 
FRANCES SwalIn, Chicago Normal School, presiding 
National and International Responsibilities 
Song: Leader to be announced 


As Seen by our Legislative Committee Chairman 
Mary E. SWEENY, University of Kentucky 
As Seen by the Chief of our Home Economics Bureau 
LovIsE STANLEY, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
As Seen by a Homemaker 
Mrs. MiItprRED WEIGLEY Woop, Phoenix, Arizona 
Our Responsibilities to Our New Neighbors 
Epna Waite, Director, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Our Responsibilities—Their Moral and Spiritual Significance 
ANNE Dub Ley Bi11z, Dean of Women, University of Minnesota 


Song 
FRIDAY, JULY 4 
9:00 a.m. Meeting of New Executive Committee 


Banquet. This will be held in the Statler ball room on July 1st at 6:30 
o'clock. Reservations may be made previous to the convention through 
Rubie Donaldson, Buffalo State Normal School; or on Monday June 30th 
at the information desk of the association in the Statler Hotel. 


Picnic Supper, Niagara Falls, Wednesday, July 2nd. Reservations for 
“box luncheons” (seventy-five cents), may be made in advance through 
Etta M. H. Hackett, Old Central High School, Buffalo, New York, or 
on June 30th and July ist at the information desk of the association at the 
Statler Hotel. 


Group Luncheons. Luncheons for special groups can be arranged for 
July ist and July 3rd. Arrangements may be made in advance through 
Edith Thomas, Hutchinson High School; or information in regard to them 
can be obtained at the information desk of the association at the Statler 
Hotel. 


